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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL 


Of the Proceedings of the Second General Convention of the 
Receivers of the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church, from 
different parts of the United States, held on Thursday, the 30th 
day of April, being Ascension Day, and continued until Satur- 
day, the 2d day of May, 4. D. 1818 =62, at the New Jerusalem 
Temple, in the City of Baltimore. . 


THe morning service having been performed by the Reverend 
Mr. Hargrove, and a sermon delivered by the Reverend Mr. 
Carll, the convention was organized, by the appointment of the 
former as president, the latter as vice-president, and Mr. C. Ra- 
guet as secretary. 

The minutes of the first general convention were then read, as 
also a number of communications and letters ; whereupon, it was, 
on motion, 

Resolved, That the same be referred to a committee, who shall 
make report upon such parts thereof, and upon such other mat- 
ters, as they shall deem it expedient to lay before the present 
convention. 


Adjourned Meeting, Friday, May 1. 


The convention met, agreeably to adjournment, and the fol- 
lowing report was read : 

The committee appointed yesterday to prepare business for the 
convention, report, 
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That they have examined the various communications referred 
to them, and now present, for the consideration of the conven- 
tion, such subjects as appear to them to merit present consider- 
ation. 

As the committee, appointed at the convention held in 1817, 
«to inquire whether it be expedient to establish any, and, if any, 
what, general regulations for the ordination of ministers in the 
New Church,”’ is not yet prepared to report, it is recommended 


to the convention to continue the said committee, with instruc- . 


tions to report at the next general convention. In the mean 
time, however, in order to guard, as far as possible, against the 
introduction into the ministry of persons who do not possess suf- 
ficient qualifications to render the sacred office of the priesthood 
respected, it is strongly recommended to the convention to ex- 
press it as their desire, that, until some other regulations shall be 
established upon the subject, no person shall be ordained to the 
ministry, under the sanction of the Church at Baltimore, or at Phi- 
ladelphia, without the concurrence and approbation of the minis- 
ters of both those Churches. This subject necessarily leads your 
committee to another, upon which they feel it incumbent upon 
them to express an opinion. In the present infant state of the 
Church in America, it cannot be expected that the same orderly 
system in the ministration of the Word, and the sacred ordinan- 
ces of the Church, will obtain, as at a more advanced period. In 
places distant from an established ministry, laymen will fre- 
quently be called upon to officiate as leaders of societies; and it 
were very much to be desired, that, as far as possible, they would 
confine their labours to the reading of the Word, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the writings of the Herald of the New Dispensation, and 
such prayers, sermons, and hymns, as are known to contain the 
orthodox sentiments of the Church. The influx which produces 
illumination and illustration in the minds of the clergy, is not 
received in the same measure, or with the same power, into the 
minds of the laity, as will be evident from a reference to “ The 
True Christian Religion,” No. 146, and to * The Arcana Celes- 
tia,’ No. 6822, in which the following passage occurs: None 
ought to teach truths but ministers appointed to teach, for if 
otherwise, then the church is disturbed with heresies, and rent 
asunder.”? Whilst your committee thus suggests a caution against 
the delusive tendency of extempore preaching by the laity, they 
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think it their duty to protest against the practice, which they 
have heard somewhere to have existed, of the administration of 
the holy sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper by laymen. 
They conceive this to be a dangerous precedent, which is fraught 
with more injury to the cause than may readily be imagined ; and 
they trust that the good sense of the members of the Church, 
wherever they may be dispersed, will lead them to discounte- 
nance this deviation from order, whenever it may be introduced. 

One of the documents referred to your committee contained a 
correspondence between a member of the Church resident in 
Pennsylvania, and a bookseller in Baltimore, upon the subject of 
publishing an abridgment of *« The True Christian Religion,” in 
one octavo volume, now in contemplation by the former. Your 
committee are of opinion, that the publication of such a work is 
not at this time expedient. The sale of New Church books is 
limited ; and, as most of the receivers of the doctrines, who can 
afford to purchase, are already in possession of the work entire, 
or can procure it at an expense little exceeding the stipulated 
price of the abridgment, they cannot see that the expenses of 
publication would ever be reimbursed. In addition, however, to 
pecuniary considerations, your committee have another objection 
to the publication of the volume in question, which, whilst they 
highly approve of the zeal which-has prompted the gentleman al- 
luded to, they think will have weight with the convention. It is, 
that they have understood it to be the intention of the editor to 
omit all the memorable relations, which, your committee conceive, 
would be omitting a part of the work that serves to confirm the 
truth of the doctrines advanced by Emanuel Swedenborg, and 
fully establishes the fact of his divine mission. The memorabilia 
have no doubt been, and will continue to be, stumbling blocks to 
many: but how much better is it, that men should find matter of 
offence in them, than that they should receive mere abstract 
truths into the understanding, and yet deny, or call in question, 
the reality of those heavenly and spiritual communications, with 
which the enlightened Herald of the New Church was favoured, 
for its edification, and the general good of mankind! 

A second paper referred to your committee, was a letter 
dated Frankfort, Kentucky, March 25, 1818, from Thomas H. 
Roberts to the Rev. Mr. Hargrove, announcing that there are five 
families in that vicinity who are receivers of the doctrines ; and 
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that a system of worship has lately been established, at which 
many strangers attend, who are desirous of inquiring into the 
truths of the New Dispensation. Mr. Roberts himself performs 
the service, according to the printed Liturgy of Mr. Proud, and 
reads the sermons of some of the most approved New Church mi- 
nisters. Such a proceeding your committee highly applaud ; and 
cannot but express their wish, that the labours of Mr. Roberts, as 
a reader of the New Jerusalem Church, may be crowned with 
success, and that his example may be followed, wherever oppor- 
tunities are presented to gentlemen qualified for the undertaking. 

Among the letters referred to your committee, was one from a 
member of the Church, urging the propriety of instilling into the 
minds of children, at an early age, sentiments of piety, founded 
upon the principles of the New Church. Your committee, aware 
of the importance of such a measure, recommend to the conven- 
tion the appointment of a committee, to prepare and publish a 
catechism for the use of children, with a view of establishing an 
uniformity of instruction in the leading doctrines of the Church. 

Your committee is gratified in being able to state, that, although 
no detailed reports have been handed in, relative to the progress 
of the doctrines, information received within the last year, from 
the various parts of the United States, represents the Church as 
every where gaining friends; and there can be but little doubt, 
but that a few years will bring about in America an accession of 
members that could scarcely have been anticipated by the most 


sanguine recipient, who recollects the wilderness state of three 
or four years ago. 


The said report having been read, amended, and approved, it 
was, on motion, 

Resolved, That the recommendations contained therein be 
severally adopted ; and that the Rev. Messrs. Hargrove, Carll, 
and Beers be the committee for preparing and publishing the 
catechism. 

Resolved, That Messrs. Carll, Condy, and Raguet be a com- 
mittee, to select from the journals of this convention, for publica- 
tion in the Repository, such parts thereof as they may deem 
proper. 

The convention then adjourned, to meet at nine o’clock, A. M. 
to-morrow, the 2d of May. 
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Adjourned Meeting, May 2d. 

No further business being laid before the convention, it was, 
on motion, 

Resolved, That the next general convention be held at the 
Temple, in Philadelphia, on Friday, the 22d day of October, 
1819= 63, at 11, A. M. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be presented to 
the president and secretary, for their attention to the respective 
duties of their appointments. 

The convention was then closed by prayer. 

CONDY RAGUET, Secretary. 


a 


EXTRACT 
Of a letter from a friend in England. 


“¢ My dear Sir, 

‘Your esteemed favour, of the 16th of October, was received only 
about the middle of last month, and as I was too late for a ship 
that might have conveyed this, and no other is soon expected, to 
avoid extraordinary delay, I have resolved on sending it by the 
packet, being desirous to express to you the very high gratifica- 
tion which your letter has procured me. The brotherhood which 
the New Church is establishing among many of its distant mem- 
bers is delightful to contemplate, the transit of affection is quick 
as light and heat, and though our spiritual senses are not yet per- 
ceptibly open for boundless and instant communication, our 
thoughts are unconfined, and in the course of divine providence, 
as the Church arrives at its fulness, greater privileges will doubt- 
less be granted, for which the states are not yet matured. That 
the little treatise which fell into your hands should have been so 
happily instrumental in promoting domestic harmony, was a very 
pleasing and unexpected circumstance, for which I am truly 
grateful, as I wish most sincerely, in the evening of my life, to 
be enabled as much as possible to promote spiritual uses. My 
course has, by the Divine providence, been directed through ex- 
tremes of privation and bodily suffering, my worldly means, 
which were abundant, were all taken from me, to destroy every 
degree of attachment to them, and have since been amply restor- 
ed, since content with little, and ambition being extinct, I am 
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enabled to partake of the delight of assisting distress. The ex- 
tremity of bodily pain, which continued for some years, is now 
greatly mitigated; both these circumstances have been the means 
of elevating the mind to immortal views, and have struck at the 
root of those native loves which. with all of us, form our inherit- 
ance, and stand mm the way of the superior loves of Gop and of 
our neighbour. 

“¢ What you say of your own state I cannot conceive to be per- 
manent, since the only road to the land of Canaan lies through 
the wilderness, and though the loathing of heavenly manna may 
be less with some than others, and some may more patiently wait 
than others for water from the rock, yet there is, in every one, a 
rebellious nature, with manifold evils, that require subjugation, 
while there are many acquisitions that can only be painfully ob- 
tained; the victory over our degraded nature cannot possibly be 
gained without frequent combat, the parting with a right eye and 
a right hand are trying operations, the exertions of the proprium, 
and the powerful obstacles it will often excite, before a new pro- 
prium from the Lorp can be established, will often occasion sad- 
ness and suffering even to despondency; it is true, that there is 
a blossoming state in the regenerate life, during which error 
gives way to truth, and varied scenes of delight are opened to the 
view ; but these pleasing flowers must depart for the setting in 
of the fruit, and many a rueful blight will settle on many a blos- 
som ; the mind will often be threatened with desolation, the spi- 
ritual sun will hide itself in clouds, and the wished for progress 
will not only appear retarded, but will have to contend with ap- 
parently insurmountable difficulties. [ cannot but think, my dear 
sir, that much of all this, and much more than I have described, 
must fall to the lot of every true disciple who is in earnest to 
follow his Lorp, per crucem ad celum. As a minister of the 
New Church, I should suppose you would sometimes feel, how- 
ever gifted, an inadequacy to the charge, from humiliating states, 
and frequent pain, from a view of general or partial disorder 
from the states of others; whenever our sight is turned inwards 
there is much to deplore, and much to amend, and though the in- 
tervals of delight are exquisite at times, these pleasing waters 
must occasionally be at ebb, and painful trials succeed, or no pro- 
gress would be made; even the celestial state of angels is occa- 
sionally obscured, as the means of their advancing states. I must 
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now plead excuse for these lengthened animadversions, and re- 
joice with you in the wide spreading influence of the Crown of 
all Churches, trusting that by degrees it will establish peace on 
earth, and bring distant nations into one bond of amity : the m 
who are the most active in sending missionaries abroad, it is true, 
are disseminating error with truth, but may they not be consi- 
dered as pioneers, who are breaking up the road for those who 
will follow on white horses ? The Lord only knows the best and 
surest means, both by appointment and permission, for promo- 
ting His own glorious Church and Kingdom, though they are oft- 
entimes obscured to our feeble apprehension.” 





REVIEW. 


In interesting Correspondence between the Rev. John Johnson, 
Pastor of the first Presbyterian Church, in Newburgh, New 
York, and Miss Elizabeth Jones, relative to the change in her 
opinions, which occasioned her Dismissal from his Church. 
New York. Charles N. Baldwin. 1817. 45 pp. 


Infidelity has long triumphed in the divisions and dissensions 
of the Church; and it cannot be denied that religious controver 
sy, as itis usually conducted, tends rather to bewilder than to 
satisfy the inquiring mind.—* A house divided against itself is 
brought to desolation.”—This truth, as applied to families and 
nations, has been confirmed by the experience of every succes- 
sive generation, and the present state of the Christian Church 
seems to indicate a still more fearful illustration. Since the se- 
paration from the Church of Rome, the continued application of 
the protestant principle, that every man may interpret Scripture 
for himself, has multiplied the divisions of Christendom almost to 
infinity; for every sectary has made the Bible speak his own lan- 
guage, and announce his own doctrines. That this state of things 
may continue still longer, and that new sects may arise, each ap- 
plying the same principle, and each deducing different conclu- 
sions, seems highly probable-—Indeed it appears inevitable; for 
while there is no acknowledged standard by which conflicting 
opinions may be tried, no one can be certain that he is right ra- 
ther than his neighbour, or that both may not be wrong. 
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If the Scriptures be a revelation from Heaven, it necessarily 
follows that they cannot contradict themselves. A principle of 
interpretation, then, seems to be wanting, which shall reconcile 
those diversities in the literal sense, on which various sects found 
their adverse opinions. This principle should be of universal ap- 
plication and unquestionable authority. But while it may per- 
haps be admitted, that such a principle is desirable, it is evident, 
that it is not at present generally recognized, or even supposed 
to exist. The protestant churches acknowledge the literal sense 
only as the basis of their doctrines, and seldom rise above it in 
their commentaries and expositions. Those, however, who ad- 
here most closely to the letter, are compelled occasionally to de- 
viate from it ;—but it is observable, that these deviations are not 
made according to any established rule, and except in some re- 
markable instances, they are determined by the private judg- 
ment of every individual, according to his own ideas of fitness 
and propriety.—Now the private judgment of the Calvinist is one 
thing, and that of the Armenian another. That of the Quaker 
differs from both, and that of the Universalist from all. Each of 
these, when he meets with a passage, the literal sense of which is 
not in conformity with the doctrines he embraces, assumes a new 
mode of interpretation for the text in question, by which it is 
made to agree with the literal sense of other passages, which fa- 
vour his peculiar opinions. It is presumed that no one will de- 
ny, that this is the general practice of the most approved expo- 
sitors of every denomination. 

The nature of that inspiration by which the Word is written, 
has also been a subject of much controversy in the church, and 
here too we find “ a boundless ocean of opinion.”? The idea affix- 
ed to the term seems to change with almost every commentator, 
and while most men admit the Bible to be inspired, few annex any 
definite meaning to the word. 

Had the Church acknowledged, that as the Scriptures are the 
Word of Gop, they must be interpreted by laws peculiarly their 
own, we should have heard little of the mode now prevalent, of 
applying to them the same rules of criticism and illustration, that 
are applied to classic authors.— Whether this be consistent with 
that awful reverence, with which a communication from Heaven 
should be received by those to whom it is addressed, is surely 
more than questionable. It would seem self-evident, that the 
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same laws cannot apply to the works of men, and the revelations 
of Gop. And it may be difficult to determine whether the pro- 
fane or the ludicrous predominates, when we behold the Deity 
brought down, under the different characters of Historian, Rhe- 
torician, and Poet, to stand the test of learned criticism, and to 
be judged by the laws of Aristotle and Quintillian. 

As finite and infinite can admit no degrees of comparison, nei- 
ther can the works of Almighty wisdom, and those of human in- 
genuity. Had this obvious inference been made, we should not 
have heard the Holy Scriptures compared with human composi- 
tions. ‘The Bible has been degraded, though with a view of ex- 
alting it, by being brought into competition with the writings of 
men. ‘To institute a parallel between David and Homer, and 
because the former may occasionally surpass the latter in subli- 
mity of sentiment and magnificence of imagery, to pronounce 
that one is inspired and the other is not, is both absurd and im- 
pious. This is only to say, when we strip it of its disguise, that 
man can write well, but that Gop can write better. 

We have alluded to a principle, by which the Scriptures may 
be interpreted, and have ascribed to it certain characteristics. Is 
there, then, such a principle to be found? If not, of what autho- 
rity can a work be, which is made with every rising sectary, as 
with every former one, to speak a new language, and to be the 
herald of new doctrines ? Indeed, on common principles of rea- 
soning and experience, it seems difficult to account for the autho- 
rity, which it has for ages maintained. No human composition 
could have supported its reputation, while exposed to such a va- 
riety of contradictory interpretations. 

We repeat the question, is there such a principle? Can it be 
supposed, that the most important truths are the most uncertain ? 
That while on subjects comparatively trivial, we are able to ar- 
rive at absvlute certainty or the highest probability, that those 
truths, which have eternity for their object, and salvation for 
their end, are involved in inextricable perplexity? Can the 
Scriptures, which are the wisdom and the power of Gop, be desti- 
tute of those laws of order and harmony, which guide and govern 
the operations of nature ?P 

It cannot be. The Word is Truru in its fulness and its glo- . 
ry. The laws of its interpretation are fixed and immutable. Hu- 
man Literature may try and may judge the writings of men. But 
VOL. I. 5 F 
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let it learn its province, and keep within its limits. Let it not 
lay its unhallowed hands upon the Ark of Gop, or enter with 
daring footsteps the Holy of Holies. 

Let no one imagine that we shrink from an answer to the ques- 
tion we have proposed. We are prepared unequivocally to affirm, 
that the principle, which we have contended for as necessary, is 
no longer wanting. He, who gave the Word, can alone commu- 
nicate the laws by which it is written, and by which it must be 
interpreted. He alone can illustrate what is obscure, and recon- 
cile what is discordant. ‘This He has done through the medium 
of Emanuel Swedenborg, “ a scribe instructed unto the kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

The evidence, on which this assertion rests, this is not the place 
to unfold. ‘That it is not mere assertion, every one will soon 
find, who examines with independence, diligence, and humility. 
The investigation, which an affirmation apparently so bold may 
induce, would soon convince the inquirer, that we have been 
hastily judged by those, whose limited knowledge has little qua- 
lified them, to decide upon a subject so vast and so profound. 
We earnestly desire the severest scrutiny, for in no other way 
can the evidence be understood, on which our faith is founded. 
And let those, who conceive us to be deluded, remember, that our 
assertion is not to be disproved, and that our claims are not to be 
invalidated, by general charges of extravagance and enthusiasm. 

We are aware of the prejudices that generally prevail against a 
new dispensation, and we are aware, too, that the same opposi- 
tion has ever been manifested when Divine Truth has been com- 
municated to the world. Whether the disposition to reject this 
Truth, implies that it is unnecessary ; or whether the endless di- 
versity of opinion which prevails respecting the doctrines of the 
Gospel, be an evidence that further light is useless, let the ob- 
jector judge. 

It is worthy of remark, that those who have examined this sub- 
ject with the closest attention, and who are consequently best ac- 
quainted with its merits, are considered as totally unqualified to 
decide upon the question ; and that those, who are almost entire- 
ly ignorant, are appealed to as authority, and followed as guides. 
And we cannot but observe, that those whose high character for 
talents and learning gives them an extensive and commanding in- 
fluence, seem insensible of the solemn responsibility they assume, 
in censuring without knowledge, and rejecting without inquiry. 
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To philosophical minds, one of the fairest tests of any system 
of faith, is the influence it exerts on the understanding, affections 
and life, of those who embrace it. To such we would recom- 
mend an examination of the work before us, as calculated forci- 


bly to illustrate the tendency of the doctrines of the New Jeru- 
salem Church. 


The young woman who is the principal writer in this corre- 
spondence, appears to have had scarcely any education, except 
that afforded by the study of the Bible and the writings of Swe- 
denborg. The Advertisement prefixed to the work by the pub- 
lishers, informs us, that « Miss Jones has never enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of more than one quarter’s tuition, and that in a country 
school ; can scarcely write legibly, and is almost totally ignorant 
of orthography ;” and that her letters “ are published verbatim, 
corrected merely as to orthography and punctuation.” It appears 
also that she was acquainted with only one member of the New 
Jerusalem Church, and that the doctrines, she believes, have been 
derived only from the sources abovementioned. . 

The causes of the correspondence are found in the following 
extract from her first letter to the Rev. Mr. Johnson, of whose 
church she was a member. 


* You are the man under whose care I placed myself, when I sincerely and 
openly avowed my belief in the doctrines, you profess ; I, therefore, consider 
that you are the person, to whom I should make known my change of senti- 
ment. I should have remained in silence, as I have done for two years past, 
without the least thought of its being wrong for me to do so, thinking that 
God alone was the Lord of the conscience, had it not been for hearing the 
new manner, in which the table of the Lord was barred at Pleasant Valley. 
Mr Osturn appeared very fearful, that any should commune with him, who 
did not believe exactly as he did. He inquired of a member of Mr. King’s 
church concerning his faith; and on finding that it did not agree with his 
own, he threatened to inform Mr King. And afier satirizing the character of 
a man,* that he knew nothing about, on account of his writings (which he 
confessed he had never read) he added, “I have long intended to examine 
into your religious experience, and I cannot administer the ordinances toa 
person of your faith.” And on the Sabbath following, after giving a general 
invitation, added, “ there are some, there are some that it is not proper to in- 
vite. We expect you to believe in common with us, such and such doc- 
trines,’’ which contained the sum of his belief. I felt shocked at the situa- 
tion I was in; shut out from my master’s table by a man, for no other reason 
than not believing just as he did! after which prohibition, to approach would 
have appeared like dissembling, since I did not believe the doctrine he ad- 


* Emanuel Swedenborg. 
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vanced, although it as yet remained unknown. I considered that this could 
not be the table of the Lord, for that is free to all who love him and keep hie 
commandments :—this must belong to a man, therefore, I have no right to it. 
And 1! do not wish to offend God nor man, nor put any to the trouble of 
searching after my faith. For the satisfaction, therefore, of the church, to 


which I nominally belong and love sincerely, I do openly declare my belief.” 
Pages 5—6. 


Here follows an avowal of her belief concerning the object of 
worship, and concerning Redemption, with the * reasons of this 
belief.” This acknowledgment is made with go m much modesty 
and humility, that we cannot but reflect with }oneuron the feel- 
ings with which it was received by the church. The paragraph 
which immediately follows this statement, is worthy of notice for 


the simplicity, yet earnestness and force, of the appeal which it 
contains. 


** Now, sir, I have seriously and plainly set before you and the church in 
general, my belief, and judge ye of it rationally, and not according to the 
appearance of things, but judge ye righteous judgment ; remembering that 
ye are stewards, and will also hereafter be judged. It now remains for you 
to determine, whether you think me worthy to enjoy church privileges as 
heretofore with you. If you cannot hold fellowship with me while I worship 
the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as the only God of the universal heavens 
and earth, I wish my dismission from the church, I leave my case with my 
merciful Saviour, who hath opened my eyes, that I might see wondrous things 
in his law, which 1 should make a poor return for, if I was ashamed to con- 
fess his name before the rulers of my people, for fear of being turned out of 
their society. You may think that I am ignorant and proud, considering my- 
self wiser than my father, and despising instruction. But if you do, you will 
judge me wrongfully. And the Lord, in whose presence I feel myself, knows 
me, and I'am sure, will not condemn me for such a crime, for I am sensible 
that of myself, I cannot know any thing, and in the sincerity of my soul, in 
humble prayer and fasting, have I sought the right way; and the motives by 
which I have been inabihieit: are the love and fear of the Lord. I 1” it es- 
sentially necessary, that all people should have correct ideas of the object of 
their worship, since life eternal depends upon it. To me, therefore, it ap- 
pears absolutely necessary for all, humbly to look to the Lord for light in 
their understandings, while they read the révelation he has made of himself. 
For is it not from him alone, that all true instruction and understanding of 
the sacred word is derived? For we cannot believe a thing merely because 
we hear it asserted. There must bea rational understanding, which brings 
with it a conviction of the truth, before there can be any true faith. We 
may, indeed, blindly assent to what we have no knowledge of, but this can- 
not with any propriety be called faith or belief.” 


(Review to be continued. ) 
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ON THE DIFFERENT DEGREES OF DIVINE TRUTH, 


Manifested to the three Churches which have received the written 
Word—the Israelitish, the Christian, and the New Jerusalem. 


There are two principal sources of spiritual instruction,—the 
Word of the Lord and the operations of his providence. Who- 
ever would improve in knowledge and holiness, must, from the 
light of the former, carefully attend to the order, the wisdom, and 
the goodness continually manifested in the latter. Thus we shall 
in some measure be enabled to discover those laws of divine ope- 
ration to which all things are subject, and which have for their 
end the salvation of man. One of the first of these laws, which 
attentive observation presents to the mind, is, that the Lord at 
all times imparts whatever man is capable of receiving and apply- 
ing to use. 

This is powerfully iNustrated by the adaptation of divine truth 
to the characters of those to whom it is communicated. The Is- 
raelitish nation, from their gross and sensual character, being able 
to receive only the lowest order of truth, the Word was written 
with this order for its ultimate or external sense. Those, with 
whom the Christian Church was established, being less sensual, 
were capable of having a superior degree of their minds opened, 
which should receive a corresponding order of truth. ‘Those, 
with whom the Lord is now establishing the New Jerusalem 
Church, being susceptible of still more interior illumination, an- 
other degree of truth, far above what has before been derived 
from the Word, is opened for their direction. It is our present 
object to exhibit the different senses of the Word, received by 
these three Churches. In giving the sense of the Word, which 
we believe to have been received by the Israelitish nation, we 
shall doubtless disturb the prejudices of some, who are accustom- 
ed to regard this people as chosen of God, on account of their 
own excellence, not considering that the wicked and idolatrous 
may be made the medium of a divine blessing, without being par- 
takers of it. From the history of this nation, it is evident, that 

in general they acknowledged nothing to be good and true but 
what concerned the body and the world ; and that the ends which 
influenced their actions regarded merely bodily and worldly life. 
Few of them had any knowledge of the Lord, or a future state of 
existence. ‘This nation, then, was selected to receive the Word, 
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because it was of a character so external or corporeal, that it could 
not understand genuine truth, and consequently could not pro- 
fane it. A real Church was not established with this people, but 
merely the representative of.a Church. ‘ To represent a Church, 
and not to be a Church, is to worship things external, and to call 
them holy and divine, but not to acknowledge and perceive them 
by faith and love from heaven.”? ‘That the Word might be care- 
fully preserved, as a medium for communication with heaven, an 
extraordinary providence was exercised over this representative 
of a church. 

This is not the place for a particular description of the charac- 
ter of this nation: but we considered it necessary to apprize the 
reader of the low rank in which we shall place it, that he may, if 
necessary, prepare himself to censure or approve with equal can- 
dour and intelligence. 

Previous to the comparison, which we are about to institute, it 
may also be useful to make some remarks on the manner in which 
a degree of truth, above that received by the Israelitish nation, 
was communicated by our Lord and his apostles. 

Whoever reads the Word with attention must have observed, 
that the authority of the merely literal sense of the Old Testa- 
ment remained undisturbed, until the preaching of Jesus Christ. 
We then find a different principle adopted. Instead of confining 
himself to the literal sense, it appears that, from a full view of 
truth, external and internal, he deduced those general doctrines, 
which are, as it were, indices to the truths from which they are 
derived. These doctrines were communicated to the apostles, 
and taught by them. ‘The number of texts from the Old Testa- 
ment, illustrated in the New, is very small. The Christian 
Church has not possessed any means for understanding the true 
sense of the Old Testament, except so far as it is apparent from 
the light of general doctrines ; yet, by the assistance of these, it 
has been enabled to derive a very different sense from that ac- 
knowledged by the Israelitish nation. A large part of this Tes- 
tament, however, is generally considered as antiquated, and of 
little value, except as history. But so far as any other use is at- 
tached to it, it is made tu. teach truth, applicable not to the Jew- 
ish people, but to Christians. What with the former related only 
to the body and the present world, with the latter is applied to 
the soul and the world to come. 
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Some caution, however, is necessary while viewing these 
Churches in connexion, lest we exalt the latter above its mea- 
sure. It was, indeed, but a natural degree of the Word which 
was opened to this Church, although it may appear spiritual, when 
compared with that which preceded. 

The superiority of the New Jerusalem dispensation will ap- 
pear from the comparison, which we are about to institute. But 
there are certain advantages attending its communication, which 
demand particular attention, because they show that the opera- 
tions of Divine Providence have for many ages been preparatory 
to this grand display of wisdom and goodness. 

Oral instruction was almost exclusively the method of acquir- 
ing knowledge with the Israelitish nation, and during the first 
ages of Christianity. Since the invention of printing, the means 
of information have been immensely increased. ‘The truths, 
which the Lord has now revealed, come with all the advantages 
of an art so useful in disseminating and preserving knowledge. 
A system of truth so extensive and profound could not possibly 
have been given by oral instruction, much less could it have been 
retained by any mind. Little of this order of truth can be receiv- 
ed at once, and what is received must often be renewed. Manu- 
scripts of the truths thus revealed could never be multiplied to 
any considerable extent, and if wrtten, few persons in any coun- 
try would be able to purchase them. The blessings now derived 
through this wonderful art, are so extensive and important, that 
its invention must ever be regarded as a glorious era in the 
divine providence. 

We have before remarked, that nearly all the superiority the 
Christian Church possessed over the Israelitish, was derived 
from general doctrines, and that few passages from the Old Testa- 
ment were illustrated. It is not so with the New Jerusalem. 
Beside books containing its doctrines, it has a great proportion of 
the Word, both of the Old Testament and the New, explained in 
its spiritual or internal sense. ‘These doctrines and these expo- 
sitions, being printed, present great and obvious advantages over 
the former dispenSations. The * light of the moon has become as 
the light of the sun, and the light of the sun, seven-fold.” 

In presenting examples of the different senses of the Word, 
received by these three Churches, we shall begin with the deca- 
logue. The order of truth derived from this, determines, in a 
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great measure, the character of the Church, and the sense which 
it derives from the rest of the Scriptures. 


THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 


“© Thou shalt not have other gods before My faces. Thou shalt 
not make to thyself a graven thing and any likeness, which is in 
the heavens from above, and which is in the earth from beneath, 
and which is in the waters from beneath the earth. Thou shalt 
not bow thyself to them, and shalt not serve them. Because I am 
Jehovah thy God, a zealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fa- 
thers upon the sons, on the thirds and on the fourths to My haters; 
and doing mercy to thousands, that love Me and keep My precepts.” 


By these words the Israelitish nation understood no other than 
what is expressed in the merely literal sense ;—that neither idols 
nor men, whether dead or living, were to be preferred to God ; 
consequently, that they should neither make nor worship any 
thing representing a deity, because Jehovah was jealous of His 
own honour, and would revenge any indignity offered Him by 
worshipping other gods, not only on those who were personally 
guilty, but also on their posterity : and that He would bestow the 
honours and prosperity of this world on those who should con- 
form their external conduct to His laws. 

We shall take up no time in proving that a sense thus exterior 
was received by this nation. For plenary evidence, that their 
worship was merely external, and that the reward of obedience 
was considered only as temporal, we refer our readers to the 
‘¢ Arcana Celestia,” vol. XLI, and to Warburton’s * Divine Le- 
gation of Moses,” vol. V, Hurd’s edition. 

The Christian Church, also, by these words understand, that 
all worship is to be paid to the only living and true God ; and by 
wobship they mean not only the external act, but honour and de- 
votion from the heart. ‘They also understand that God is to be 
loved supremely. Who the only living and true God is, has 
been a subject of much dispute. In the first ages of Christianity, 
some were found, who believed that “ in Jesus Christ dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” and consequently, that He 
was the only Lord of heaven and earth; but this opinion does 
not appear to have been universal, and in later periods few have 
adopted it. Some have divided the Divine Being into two, and 
still more into three. But we shall trust to the reader’s know- 
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ledge of the diversity of opinion on this subject, only remarking 
that, with many Christians the belief in a God cannot have been 
very deeply grounded, as they are bold to contend, that He has 
neither form nor substance, of which the mind can receive any 
idea. Whether these Christians worship “ they know not what,” 
is worthy their consideration. 

What is implied by God’s visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the sons, the Christian Church has not deterMlined. We 
could cite a variety of opinions, but we believe this part of the 
commandment is commonly passed over without any decision as 
to its meaning. 

The * mercy,” shown to those who love God and keep His pre- 
cepts, is considered by this Church not as merely temporal, but 
as principally reserved for a future state. Itis important to mark 
the difference between this sense and that received by the Israel- 
itish nation. | 

According to the illustration of this commandment revealed to 
the New Jerusalem Church, the term God, represented by « Me,” 
or ** My faces,”’ signifies specifically the Divine Truth. By the 
words, * Thou shalt not have other gods before My faces,” is 
signified that truths ought not to be thought of from any other 
source, but the Lord Jesus Christ. “ Thou shalt not make unto 
thyself a graven thing,” signifies: that it is not to be done from 
self-intelligence ; that is, truth is not to be regarded as from our 
own minds, but as flowing in from the Lord, who is the True 
Licur. ‘“ That man should not make a likeness of any thing, 
which is in the heavens from above, or which is in the earth from 
beneath, or which is in the waters from beneath the earth,” sig- 
nifies that he should not make a resemblance or external show of 
the goods and truths, which proceed from the Lord, without pos- 
sessing them internally, or in his heart. Specifically, by things 
‘in the heavens from above,” are signified those more exalted 
principles, which are received from the Lord, and appear in spi- 
ritual light, or are seen by the internal mind; by the things, 
‘¢ which are in the earth from beneath,” are signified those prin- 
ciples, or goods and truths, which appear in natural light, and 
have reference to civil and moral concerns; by the things, 
«¢ which are in the waters from beneath the earth,” are signified 
those more external goods and truths, such as are in the sensual 
principle of man. Of this class are the scientifics, with their de- 
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lights, which proximately exist from the experience of the exter- 
nal senses. To deceive by a pretence of things good and true, 
of either of these kinds, is to offend against this part of the com- 
mandment. “ Thou shalt not bow thyself to them nor serve 
them,” signifies that they should not be worshipped, that is, those 
resemblances of goods and truths, which have just before been 
named, should not be regarded: with humility of heart, nor with 
submission of the understanding. Humility and submission are 
essentials of worship; and the former refers to the will and its 
affections, the latter to the understanding and its thoughts. 
‘* Because I am Jehovah thy God,” signifies that the Lord, as to 
his Divine Humanity, reigns universally in all goods and truths. 
By “Jehovah” is meant the Divine Good, and by ‘ God” the 
Divine Truth. The Divine Human is in all goods and truths, 
because they are from Him. Hence the reason, why worship 
should not be paid to the resemblances of good and truth, form- 
ed in the mind of man by self-derived intelligence. “ A zealous” 
or “jealous God,” signifies that hence comes what is false and 
evil. By ‘ zealous God,” in the genuine sense, is signified the 
Divine Truth of the Divine Good ; «* zealous” being predicated of 
good, and * God” of truth. But to those, who reject genuine 
goods and truths, and form in their minds resemblances of them, 
the Divine Love appears as zeal or anger, and the Divine Truth 
is turned into what is false. Hence it is, that anger, wrath, and 
evil, are attributed to the Lord, when still, in the Divine, there 
is only pure clemency and mercy. 

“ Visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the sons,” signi- 
fies the prolification of what is false, derived from what is evil. 
This also is a consequence of regarding truths as our own, and 
of pretending to goods and truths, which we do not possess. In 
a proximate sense, these words also teach, that the evil apper- 
taining to fathers is hereditarily derived into their children, and 
hence it is successively accumulated. 

‘‘ Upon the thirds and the fourths to my haters,” signifies in a 
long series and conjunction, with those who are in evils and fal- 
sities. ‘ Three” denotes what is full from beginning to end, 
thus a long series. “ Four’ denotes conjunction. ‘ Fathers,” 
mentioned just before, when taken in a bad sense, denote evils, 
and “ sons” falsities. Hence it is, that by “ visiting the iniqui- 
ties of the fathers upon the sons, on the thirds and on the fourths 
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to my haters,” is signified the prolification of the false derived 
from evil in a long series and conjunction, with those who form 
to themselves resemblances of things good and true, and worship 
them: that is, who reject those principles, which proceed from 
the Lord. 

‘¢ And doing mercy to thousands, who love Me and keep My 
precepts,” signifies that good and truth are increased forever 
with those who receive the good of love, that is, who love the 
Lord, and who receive the truths of faith, that is, who keep the 
commandments. 


THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 


* Thou shalt not bring the name of Jehovah thy God into what 
is vain, for Jehovah will not hold him innocent, who bringeth 
His name into what is vain.” 


The Israelitish nation, who did not acknowledge any good and 
truth of faith, signified by the * name of God,”’ considered that 
these words forbid the application of the name of Jehovah, and 
also of the precepts and statutes which were commanded them, 
to the worship of idols ; and that the sin of such profanation could 
not be expiated by the sacrifices and offerings made for other of- 
fences. ‘The Jews, after the Babylonish captivity, appear not to 
have used this name at all; but instead of it they read Adonai. 
Josephus says, * Moses prayed that he might be informed of the 
name of the Almighty Being.—The Almighty was pleased to 
comply with his request, but the name was till then entirely un- 
known to mankind; and to it such sacred veneration is due, that 
I must not here presume to mention it.”? Josephus, Clarke’s 
Trans. p. 31. 

The Christian Church understood that this commandment for- 
bids not only profaning the names of the Almighty, but also the 
abuse of his * ordinances, Word and works.” The penalty in- 
curred by a violation of this law, is not considered as temporal, 
but as reserved for a future state. This is supposed to be of arbi- 
trary infliction, and not a necessary consequence of the offence. It 
is important to bear in mind, that the Israelitish nation regarded 
punishment for disobedience, as being vindictive and arbitrary, 
though merely temporal, and that the Christian Church also con- 
sider it as vindictive and arbitrary, but eternal. We do not give 
this opinion as universal, but as general. 
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In that sense of the Word which is revealed for the New Je- 
rusalem Church, this commandment forbids profaning and blas- 
pheming those principles, which proceed from the Lord. which 
are all things good and all things true. ‘To profane and blas- 
pheme is, to turn truth into evil, that is, to believe that it is truth 
and still to live in evil ; and also, it is to turn good into the false, 
that is, to live holily and yet not to believe. To believe is of the 
understanding, and to live is of the will ; wherefore, in those who 
believe otherwise than they live, the thought and will are divided: 
but whereas the will continually flows-in into the understanding, 
—for the understanding is the form of the will,—that is, the will 
manifests itself there in light, hence it is, that when there is a 
diversity between what a man believes and his life, in this case, 
truth and evil, or good and the false, are conjoined; thus, those 
things which are of heaven with those things which are of hell. 
This conjunction cannot be loosened, and thereby man be healed, 
but by distraction, which carries away along with it the all of spi- 
ritual life. That such a state with man cannot be healed, thus 
cannot be remitted, 1s signified by the words which immediately 
follow, ‘Jehovah will not render him innocent, who bringeth 
His name into what is vain.” ‘The same is understood by blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit, which cannot be remitted, 
either in this age or in the future. By “ bringing the name of 
God into what is vain,” is also signified blaspheming, which is 
done when those things which are of the Word, or of the doctrine 
of faith, thus, which are holy, are exposed to ridicule, and are 
brought down to unclean and terrestrial things, and thereby 
defiled. 

Punishment, in a future state, is not an arbitrary infliction of 
misery, on account of past disobedience, but a natural and una- 
voidable consequence of that state of the soul, produced by a life 
of evil. 

( To be continued. ) 


—ED -- aa 
QUESTION 
On the appearance of the Dove at the Baptism of the LORD. 


it will oblige a friend and well wisher of the New Church, to 
have that part of the third chapter of the Gospel, according to St. 


ae 
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Luke, explained (in the next number of the Repository) which 
records the baptism of our Saviour by John, where it is mention- 
ed, that the Holy Spirit descended in a bodily shape, like a dove, 
upon him, and a voice came from heaven, saying, Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased. 

I myself believe in the unity of the Godhead ; but must con- 
fess that, upon reading the above passage, I have been at a loss 
to know what construction to place upon it, for it would appear 
plain to the natural senses, that there were the three distinct per- 
sons,—Jesus Christ, whom John was baptizing, the Holy Spirit, 
which descended upon him, and God, the Father, who spoke in 
the heavens. 


Respectfully, Yours, 


DR. WATTS’S DEFENCE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


The observations of Dr. Watts on the atonement, inserted be- 
low, will suffice to show, from the mouth of this learned theolo- 
gian, upon how sandy a foundation has been erected that univer- 
sally received doctrine of the Old Christian Church. What is his 
idea of our Lord’s teaching privately to his disciples, when he 
did not publicly preach those great doctrines of Christianity that 
depend upon his death, but another mode of resorting to the same 
principle with the traditions which the Church of Rome says 
were not publicly taught, but remained with the Church, for the 
purpose of expounding the Scriptures, and are of equal or supe- 
rior authority, and that oral law which the Jewish doctors say 
was delivered to Moses and the elders of Israel, at the same time 
in which they received the written law, and which our blessed 
Lord so severely reprobates in these words, “ making the com- 
mandment of God of none effect by your traditions?’ Thus are 
men, in every dispensation and in every age, disposed to form, 
from their self-derived intelligence, creeds and systems, which 
supersede the Word of God, and which they idolize as a much 
dearer object of adoration. This love of self-derived intelligence 
was the forbidden fruit, which was at first, ever has been, and 
ever will be, until it be forsaken, the cause of the fall of man. 
For the teachings of the divine word, he substitutes the deceitful 
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light of his own perverted understanding, and makes to himself 
idols of silver and idols of gold. * He falleth down unto it, and 


worshippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver me, for 
thou art my God.” 


ON THE ATONEMENT AND SACRIFICE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


| Extracted from Dr. Watts’s “Short View of the whole of Scripture History,” 
twenty-second edition, London, 1811 ] 


Page 265, Question 27th. “ But did not Christ teach the great 
and glorious doctrine of his own death as a sacrifice and ransom 
for sinful men, in the course of his public ministry ? 

Ans. “* He taught this privately to his disciples, to whom he 
spoke more freely of his death and resurrection, toward the end 
of his life. Matt. xvi. 16 to 22. But as for wise reasons he did 
not preach publicly and plainly to the people of his own death or 
his resurrection, so he scarce ever preached in public, and in 
plain language, those great doctrines of Christianity that depend 
upon his death or his resurrection: these things were wisely re- 
served for the ministry of his apostles, after he was actually dead 
and risen, and ascended to heaven, and had poured out on them 
the promiged spirit. Matt. x. 27. Luke xxiv. 45 to 49.” 

As to “the great doctrines of Christianity’? being reserved 
for the ministry of the apostles, we have the doctor’s own evi- 
dence, in the following quotation from the same work, page 304. 

Quest. 60. You have informed us what were the doctrines, 
and what was the religion that the apostles and disciples taught 
after Christ went to heaven; but how comes it to pass, that among 
these doctrines we do not find them insisting more expressly on 
that great article of the Gospel, the redemption by Christ’s death, 
and the atonement made for sin by his sufferings ? 

/ins. “It is sufficiently evident that this doctrine was taught the 
world by Peter and John, as wel! as by Paul, since there is fre- 
quent mention of it in their epistles, as well as it shines every 
where through the epistles of St. Paul: nor can we suppose their 
preaching utterly forgot or neglected what their writings abound 
with, 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. il. 24. ii. 18. and iv. 1. 1 John i. 7. ii. 2. 
iii. 16 and v. 6; and therefore it is possible they might preach it 
sometimes at first, though it be not expressly recorded in such 
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short abstracts of their sermons as we find in the book of Acts: 
or, if this doctrine was not published at first with frequency 
and freedom, there seems to be a very good reason for it, name- 
ly, because neither Jews nor Gentiles could well bear it so soon ; 
for it was a stumbling block to the Jews, and foolishness to the 
Greeks, 1 Cor. i. 23. And they were tobe led by degrees into a 
full acquaintance with the mystery of the Gospel ; even as Christ 
himself led his own disciples by slow degrees into the knowledge 
of this and other things, as they were able to bear them, John 
Xvi. 12,” 


ERROR 


In the English translation of the Apocalypsis Explicata, 
/NV'o. 1148, p. 102. 


In a form of prayer, in Italics, given by Emanuel Swedenborg, 
in this number of Ap. Expl. there is a misprint, which might mis- 
lead the English Reader. It runs thus, * That the Lord may be 
with them continually, and may Lirr AND UP TURN his faces to 
them.”? It should be, “ may Lirr up AnD TURN his faces to 
them.”? ‘The original is * levet ac vertat.”’ 

The word translated in this passage * instil,” it appears to me, 
should be translated “ infix,’ for we know that evil is and will 
be instilled into our hearts ; but we are to pray that it be not there 
infiwed, that is, so as to remain. The original word is * indat,” 
which is a strong expression. ‘ Indere nomen” is to fix a name 
upon a person. In Plautus, we have “ Fugitivis servis compedes 
indere,’’ to fix fetters on fugitive slaves. . 


ON THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DRESS OF THE 
CLERGY. 


Black corresponds to the proprium of man, which is nothing 
but evil. It is one of the first principles of the Church to ac- 
knowledge that the proprium or selfhood of man is altogether 
evil, and that of himself he can do no good thing. Hence, from 
a torrespondence which breaks forth from the internal, although 
without their knowledge, or their reflecting upon it, black is the 
universal dress of the clergy, that they may bear about in their very 
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garments the acknowledgment of this great truth. Garments cor- 
respond to or represent truths, or the manifestation and bodying 
of them forth.* Black also signifies humiliation arising from this 
acknowledgment. In the sacred functions of the ministry, the 
priest, like the prophets of old, should in his dress represent the 
character of the particular office, which he is celebrating at the 
time. When in prayer, he leads and represents the people, and 
as humiliation and self-abasement, under the acknowledgment that 
of themselves they are nothing but evil, is the state in which they 
should present themselves before the throne of the Most High, he 
should be habited in Black. 

Black also corresponds to the letter of the Word, as Black is the 
ultimate,end, or termination ofall colour, all colour ceases in Black, 
and letters are the ultimates or terminations of words and thoughts. 
Hence, by a rule of the Jews, the WORD was to be written only in 
Black ink. All other colours, in respect to the written WORD, 
were ‘by them considered as unholy. In A. C. 1872, it is said, 
‘There appeared to me a young girl, beautiful, and of a fair coun- 
tenance advancing hastily towards the right upwards, with a pace 
somewhat accelerated, seemingly in the first flower of her age, 
not an infant, nor yet adult, ornamented with a black shining 
garment, thus she proceeded with cheerfulness from light to light; 
it was given me to understand, that such are the interior things 
of the WORD, when they first ascend, the black garment was the 
WORD in the letter.” Hence also, in reading the letter of the 
WORD, which should ever form a part of worship in the New 
Church, the priest should be habited in a black shining garment. 

WHITE GARMENTSs signify genuine truths, or truths from the 

Lord, White is predicated of truth in the light. Hence the 
teaching minister, when preaching and illustrating the letter of 
the WORD, as representing the Lorn, and internal truths from 
Him, by which the letter is illustrated, and the people let into 


“ It is remarkable that this representation, or. correspondence of internal 
things in the external, appears to take place without the volition of man. 
It is manifested throughout by the Jews. It would be an instructing and 
amusing inquiry to investigate the foundation of the various national arms 
or flags, in which the characters and correspondence of the different nations 
manifestly appear. The lion and red colour of the English—The eagle, the 
blue and the stars of America—The cock and white colour of France—The 
northern region and the bear of Russia.—Is not the colour of Russia green ? 
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interior light, should be dressed in white garments, and “ thus 
proceed from light to light.” 


This is the order of dress pursued in the New Jerusalem Church 
in Philadelphia. Y. 


ED OS ae 


ON THE ORDINATION OF MINISTERS IN THE NEW 
JERUSALEM CHURCH. 


( Continued from p. 358.) 


In the New Church we have but little interest in the senti- 
ments of the members of the Old Christian Church, as to the or- 
dination of the ministry, or the principles upon which their 
priesthood is founded. Indeed, on this point, theré is among 
them a complete hostility of opinion. ‘The Church of Rome, set- 
ting up a regular succession from the apostle Peter, denies the 
legitimacy of all the Protestant Churches. The Church of Eng- 
land, although under the ban of the mother Church from the 
time of her first separation, has contended for the necessity of a 
regular succession and the Episcopal ordination of priests. The 
Presbyterian Church, abandoning all allegiance to the Church of 
Rome, and even viewing the claims of Episcopacy as an arrogant 
pretension and an absurd superstition, contends also for the ne- 
cessity of apostolic succession. Whilst, on the other hand, the 
Methodists and the Baptists, avowing complete independence up- 
on any former priesthood, look only to their respective Churches 
for the legitimacy of the clerical function. The Friends, or peo- 
ple called Quakers, although they deny the necessity of the ex- 
ternal rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and the propriety 
of any arbitrary setting apart of individuals for the ministry, 
contending that it is the internal gift of the Spirit which desig- 
nates the person for that sacred office, yet hold that the testimo- 
ny of the Society in favour of his gifts is requisite, to indicate the 
individual as an authorized teacher of the Truth. Each of these 
branches of the Old Church contend strenuously for their re- 
spective orders and establishments. The New Church gathers its 
proselytes from all these various branches. Shall it be said, by 
any portion of those proselytes, you must furn back to our ex- 
ternals P—T'o the Church of Rome, which claims an undisputed 
Episcopacy and succession,—To the Church of England, claim- 
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ing both, yet lying under the excommunication of the former,— 
To the Presbyterian Church, with the simplicity of clerical equa- 
lity, contending for the same sacred succession ? Shall we ask 
the Church of Rome for ordination, that our ministers may teach 
that the City seated on the seven hills, hath, from the lust of ac- 
quiring to herself temporal dominion, profaned every thing which 
is holy, and is fallen! is fallen! Shall we go to the Protestant 
Church, to authorize our teachers to proclaim that the Old Chris- 
tian Church is at an end, and that the Lord has departed from 
it, so that it has ceased to be the central medium of illumina- 
tion from Himself to man? Or shall we, delaying the mani- 
festation of the Lord’s last, best kingdom on earth, keep the ban- 
ner unfurled, and wait until those who are impressed by the 
supposed duties of their offices, to preserve the permanency of 
their establishments, shall, with one accord, hail the descent of 
the Holy City P 

In A. C. 2154, it is said, “ What the internal sense of the 
Word is, and its quality, hath been stated in many places, and 
in the explication of it, manifested as to each of the words. 
Those skilled in the law,* at the time of the Lord, were those 
who least of all believed that any thing was written in the Word 
respecting the Lord: Those skilled in the law, at the present 
day, do indeed know, but they will perhaps be least of all dispo- 
sed to believe, ( Credituri. See Repository, p. 60,) that there is 
another glory in the Worn, than that which appears in the letter, 
which nevertheless is the cloud in which is the glory.” If the 
clergy of the present day, as to the reception of the New Dispen- 
sation, are compared with the priests under the Jewish law, how 
little can we expect from them for the propagation of the truths 
of the New Church! ‘That it is vain to expect the conversion of 
the Old Clergy, at least generally, or in great numbers, is 
plain from the whole history of man, and of every dispensa- 
tion which has been vouchsafed from the Lord. Every New 
Church, which has been established from the beginning, has 
originated as an independent establishment, wholly s«parated 
from the preceding. ‘Thus it was with the Noahtic Church, the 


* The expression in the original is “ jurisperiti,”’? which might be trans- 
lated “lawyers,” but is literally “ those skilled in the law,” and is so rendered 
above, lest the reader might suppose “ temporal lawyers”? were meant. 
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Israelitish Church, and the Christian Church. The Church 

raised up anew moved on within itself, and the former Church 

remained. So will it be with the New and the Old Christian 

Church. This latter will continue, with its externals, as before. 

We see, at this day, subsisting at the same time, the Ancient 

Church in the rites of the Gentiles, the Israelitish Church with 

the Jews, and the Old Christian Church in its present various 

establishments. The necessity of a New Church in externals, 
somewhere in the earth, is apparent from the following passages 
in the writings of the herald of the New Jerusalem. Ap. Ex. 397, 
near the end, “* The human race is the basis or foundation of the 
angelic heaven, for the conjunction of the angelic heaven with the 
human race is perpetual, and one subsisteth by the other; 
wherefore when the basis doth not correspond, the angelic heaven 
as it were totters.” Again, No. 413, (p. 534, 535, 2 vol. Eng- 
lish trans.) speaking of the words, The earth shall be shaken 
out of its place ;” by the “ earth,” in the spiritual sense, is eve- 
ry where understood the Church, for in the spiritual world the 
face of the earth is similar to the state of the Church with those 
who dwell there, wherefore when the Church perisheth the earth 
also perisheth, for they make one; and then in the place of the 
former a new one existeth. In Lamentations, ii. 1, “* He remem- 
bereth not the footstool of his feet in the day of his anger ;” by 
“the footstool of the feet’? of Jehovah, is understood the wor- 
ship of the Lord in the natural world, by reason that the univer- 
sal heaven, together with the Church in the world, appear before 
the Lord as one man. The inmost heaven constitutes the head, 
the rest constitute the breast and legs, and the Church on earth 
constitutes the feet; hence also it is that the feet signify the na- 
tural principle; the heavens also stand upon the Church which 
is with mankind, as man doth upon his feet.” 

It is manifest, therefore, that since the last judgment, there 
must be somewhere in the earth an external Church, worshipping 
the Lord in his Divine Humanity, which may serve as a corre- 
sponding basis to the heavens. It is not for us to discuss the 
question, as it relates to those countries where the state of the 
political government prevents an external manifestation. It is 
enough for us, that the Lord hath provided a country, where the 
bond of national and political union has wholly disavowed any 
power of intermeddling with the holy things of Religion, and ex- 
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pressly recognizes, as unalienable, the right of worshipping God. 
by every one, according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
Here there is no obstacle to the external manifestation of the 
Church, and, of course, the way is opened by Divine Providence 
for it to assume those rites, and modes of worship, which may 
seem most orderly and rational to its members. Far be it also 
from us to prescribe, even in this country, to any receiver of the 
New Dispensation, the mode of his worship, or even to advise 
that he should separate from any other Church to which he is ex- 
ternally united, whilst he feels a freedom to remain. We mere- 
ly contend, that to those who deem it a duty, it is proper to unite 
in external establishments, and to form a priesthood for the cele- 
bration of the divine ordinances, and the regular and permanent 
instruction of the people in the internal truths of the Word. 

The first priest we read of in the Holy Scriptures is Melchize- 
dek. He is called King of Salem (Peace) and “ Priest of the 
MOST HIGH GOD.” It is remarkable that he brought forth 
bread and wine, the symbols of the Christian Church. But we 
have no information of any Church with which he was connected. 

In the Israelitish Church, we find, the descendants of Levi 
were set apart among the tribes as a perpetual priesthood. Deut. 
x. 8, 9. “ The Lord separated the tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord, to stand before the Lord to minister un- 
to him, and to bless His name to this day. Wherefore Levi hath 
no part nor inheritance with his brethren: the Lord is his inhe- 
ritance.”?’ Among the descendants of Levi, Aaron and his sons 
were specially set apart for the priesthood. “ And take thou un- 
to thee Aaron thy brother, and his sons with him, from among the 
children of Israel, that he may minister unto Me in the priest’s 
office.” Ex. xxviii. 1. In Lev. 8 c. we have the order for the con- 
secration of Aaron and his sons in the priesthood. Ex. xl. 15, 
it is said, the anointing of Aaron and his sons * shall surely be 
an everlasting priesthood throughout their generations.” In the 
establishment of this priesthood, we find no selection of indivi- 
duals, for their capacity, holiness, or merit. The Jewish Church 
being merely external, a particular family was set apart, without 
relation to their holiness or the want of it. It admitted of no ex- 
tension of the priesthood beyond these limits, and no communica- 
tion of its powers or privileges to the Gentiles. It continued the 
Church of the Lord until his manifestation in the flesh, when in- 
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ternal things were to take place of external, and then passed 
away. It derived its authority from no preceding priesthood, it 
communicated none to any that succeeded. But we find, that it 
afterwards remained in a state of direct opposition to the Chris- 
tian Church. 

But when commenced the Christian Church, and when its or- 
dination ? Upon a view of the Holy Scriptures, it appears, that 
the Old Christian Church. which specifically should be called the 
Apostolical Church, did not commence as a Church until the day 
of Pentecost, although our Lord himself whilst on earth taught, 
and also sent forth his Disciples and the Seventy to proclaim the 
glad tidings of the Gospel throughout Judea. Yet we are told, 
that after his resurrection, being with the apostles, “he command- 
ed them that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for 
the promise of the Father.’ And again, * they asked of Him, say- 
ing, Lord wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Is- 
rael? And He said unto them, It is not lawful for you to know 
the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in His own 
power. But ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you ; and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jeru- 
salem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and into the uttermost 
parts of the earth.”” At this time, the apostles were but eleven, 
and the Lord having originally chosen twelve, it was concluded 
to appoint one in the place of Judas, to take part in their minis- 
try and apostleship, which being done, they amounted to twelve, 
a number which corresponds to, or internally signifies, all things 
appertaining to faith, whereby in externals they were capable of 
forming a Church.* ‘This appeared to be of the Divine direc- 
tion. And we find, that shortly after, on the day of Peutecost, 
“they were all with one accord in one place, and suddenly there 
came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and it 
filled all the house where they were sitting, and there appeared 
unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it sat upon each of 
them: And they wereall filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to 


* It is remarkable that the Jews, to this day, do not think a meeting is 
sufficient for prayer or religious worship, unless there be at least ten per- 
sons present. ‘Ten spiritually signifies the remains of goodness and truth 
with man, whereby he may be regenerated. Hence Sodom would not have 
been destroyed if there had been therein ten righteous. 
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speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utierance.” See 
Luke, xxiv. 49. Acts, c. iand ii. 

From the circumstances here recorded, it appears that the 
apostles were commanded to remain at Jerusalem, and were not 
permitted to commence their ministry, and teach the truths of 
the Gospel, until their number was completed, and they were, 
by receiving the Holy Ghost, endued with power from on high. 
Thus they were constituted a Church, and as such were internal- 
ly ordained, or consecrated, by the Holy Ghost. We find no 
other ordination of the Apostolic Church. Being then completely 
formed into a Church, they were authorized to mould and order 
its externals for worship, for the admission of new members, and 
for the regulation of the priesthood, as should, from time to time, 
seem advisable. But, it is remarkable, the only ordination they 
received was internal, that is, by the Holy Ghost. It was this 
which enabled them to teach and to spread the New dispensation 
throughout the earth. To this Church the promise was ‘ and lo! 
Tam with you alway unto the consummation of the age.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
Extract from Butler’s * Bible Hours.” 


( Continued from p. 375.) 
II. 

The only instance in which, before the birth of Christ, the Jews 
appear to have used a profane language, was in the translation of 
the Bible made by the Seventy. 

II. 1. With respect to the Style: It has been observed, that 
the policy of the Romans to extend, with the progress of their 
arms, the use of the Latin language, was attended with greater 
success in their western than in their eastern conquests ; so that, 
while the language of Rome was readily adopted in Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, and Pannonia, the Greeks preserved their language ; and it 
contjnued to be spoken in their various colonies, from the Hadri- 
atic"to the Euphrates and the Nile, and in the numerous cities in 
Asia and Egypt, founded by the Macedonian kings. All of them 
abounded with Jews. They were known by the name of Grecian 
or Hellenistic Jews, from the application which the Jews made 
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of the term Hellenistic, to describe them as residing in Grecian 

cities, and speaking the Greek language. Alexandria, upon many 

accounts, was, in regard to them, the capital of the countries they 

inhabited. By living among the Greeks, they naturally acquired 

their language ; but they incorporated into it numberless words 

and phrases of their own. This must always be the case, where 

foreigners acquire a language. It was so in a particular manner 

with the Jews, as they acquired the Greek language rather by 

practice than grammar, and as they did not live promiscuously 

among the natives, but separately, in large communities, among 

themselves. Besides, they had a more than common reverence 

for the Sacred Book. It comprised all their religion, all their 
morality, all their history, all their politics, and whatever was 
most excellent of their poetry. It may, therefore, be said to 
have contained all their language and its phrases. Unavoid- 
ably they would be led to adopt its idiom even in their ordi- 
nary discourse, and to introduce it into their writings. The 
consequence was, that, always bearing in their mind. the idiom 
of their mother tongue, they moulded the Greek words into He- 
braic phrases, and sometimes even used words, which resembled 
certain Hebrew terms in their sound, in an Hebraic sense. The 
effect of this was the more striking, as no languages are more 
dissimilar than the Hebrew and the Greek ; the copiousness and 
variety of the latter forming a strong contrast to the simplicity 
and penury of the former. Hence, when the Jews came to trans- 
late the Sacred Writings into Greek, their version carried, in 
every part of it, the strongest tincture of their native idiom ; so 
that, though the words were Greek, the phraseology was every 
where Hebrew. ‘This was greatly increased by the scrupulous, 
not to say superstitious,* attachment of the Jews to the Holy 
Writings, which led them to translate them in the most servile 
manner. ‘To this must be added, that the whole tenor of the 
Holy Writings relates to facts and circumstances, peculiar, in 
many respects, to the chosen people. Besides, the duties which 
they inculcate, and the sentiments they contain or raise, were 
unknown to the writers of Greece. In expressing them, there- 
fore, the translators were often at a loss; and then, for want of 


* A strange expression for a Christian ' 
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a corresponding or equivalent word to convey their author’s 
meaning fully, they were constrained to do the best they could, 
by approximation. The letter written by the German Jews, re- 
siding in England, to their foreign brethren, recommending Dr. 
Kennicott to their protection and assistance in his Biblical pur- 
suits, (published by him in his Dissertatio Generalis,) is a curi- 
ous specimen of the language of a Jew, when he attempts to ex- 
press modern, and, in respect to him, foreign ideas, in the He- 
brew language. One of the most striking peculiarities in the 
Greek Testament is the total absence of the dual number. Mr. 
Marsh’s observations on this singular circumstance, (see his note 
7, to ch. 4. 55, of Michaelis) deserve great consideration. 

Il. 2. With respect to the History of the Septuagint, there 
scarcely is a subject of literature upon which more has been 
written, or of which less, with any degree of certainty, is known. 
The popular account of its being made in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, at the suggestion of Aristeas, and under the direc- 
tion of Demetrius Phalereus, by seventy or seventy-two Jews, 
shut up in cells, appears to be generally exploded. The prevail- 
ing opinion is, that it was made at Alexandria, at different times. 
and by different interpreters ; but that all of them were Jews. 
The Pentateuch, the book of Job, and the Proverbs, are the parts 
of the version most admired. The principal editions are, Aldus’s 
edition, published in 1518; the Vatican, published in 1587; Mr. 
Grabe’s, printed at Oxford, in 1707, from the famous Alexandrine 
manuscript; and professor Breitinger’s, published at Zurich, in 
Switzerland, in 1730-1732, in four volumes, quarto. The last 
edition is particularly valuable, because it not only contains the 
text of Grabe’s edition, or the Alexandrine manuscript, but be- 
cause,in the margin at the bottom of the page, it has the princi- 
pal variations of the Roman edition of 1587, or the Vatican ma- 
nuscript. To these editions should be added, the Complutensian, 
published in 1515. Dr. Owen says, “ that it adheres to no parti- 
cular copy ; but that, taking out of all, the readings which came 
nearest to the Hebrew text, may be looked upon rather as a new 
translation, than the ancient Greek version of the Seventy. A 
splendid edition of the Septuagint is now preparing at Oxford, 
under the care of Dr. Holmes. ‘The version of the Septuagint is 
the version generally cited by Christ, and by the Apostles and 
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Fathers.* It has always been of the highest authority in the 
Church of Rome: but, in the middle ages, it was little known, 
and hardly ever used. It is the authentic version of the Greek 
Church; the early Latin versions were generally translations 
from it. In many instances it differs materially from the He- 
brew. In the Pentateuch, the version of the Seventy approach- 
es nearer to the Samaritan, than to the Hebrew text. The dif- 
ference between it and the Hebrew has not yet been accounted 
for on satisfactory grounds. At first, it was unfavourably receiv- 
ed by the Jews. But the number of Hellenistic Jews increasing, 
and a Greek translation of the Sacred Writings being necessary 
for them, it came into use among them, and was sometimes used 
in the Synagogues in Judea. The Ancient Fathers generally re- 
ferring to it in their controversies with the Jews, it grew out of 
favour with them; and some of the Talmudists have spoken of it 
in the strongest terms of reprobation. They declare, that the 
day in which it was made, was as fatal to Israel] as that of the 
golden calf: that, in consequence of it, the earth was three days 
covered with darkness; and an annual fast, on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, was established. 

II. S. Connected with the history of the Septuagint is, the 
history of the other versions made of the Old Testament, from the 
Hebrew into Greek, in the early ages of Christianity, and the Bi- 
blical labours of Origen. The first of these versions was made 
by Aquila, who from a Christian became a Jew, and was accused 
of designedly mistranslating those passages of the Old Testament, 
which established the divine mission and character of Curist.— 
He published two distinct translations; the first was free; the 
last, and most in use, servile. He was followed by Symmachus, 
whose translation is supposed to have been clear and elegant ; 
and by Theodotion, whose translation was thought to be more 
liberal than the second of Aquila, but more strict than the ver- 
sion of Symmachus. A fifth, a sixth, and a seventh version of 
some parts of the Old Testament were made; the authors of 
them are unknown. 

Il. 4. The Biblical labours of Origen are known under the 
appellation of his Tetraples, Hexaples, and Enneaples. The Te- 


* But see the observations of Leusden on this subject, in some of the 
subsequent pages. 
VOL. I. 31 
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traples contained, in four columns, the Greek versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus, the Seventy, and Theodotion. Having discovered 
two other versions, he added these to the Tetraples. ‘They con- 
stituted together the Hexaples. By prefixing to them the Hebrew 
text, and transcribing it in a separate column, in Greek letters, 
he increased them to Octaples. He afterwards added to them a 
separate version of the Psalms. With that, they are called his En- 
neaples. So that, the first column contained the Hebrew text in 
Hebrew letters: the second, the Hebrew in Greek letters; the 
third, the version of Aquila; the fourth, the version of Symma- 
chus; the fifth, the Greek text of the Septuagint: the sixth, the 
version of Theodotion; the seventh, his fifth Greek edition; the 
eighth, his sixth Greek edition; the ninth, his last version of the 
Psalms. 

In all his labours, he appears to have directed his attention 
principally to the Septuagint, with a view to make it conform to 
the Hebrew text. For this purpose, leaving the text itself of the 
Septuagint untouched, he showed, by certain marks, the differen- 
ces between it and the Hebrew text. His admirers and follow- 
ers are accused of a want of a similar respect for the text of the 
Septuagint; they are charged with altering the text itself, to 
make it conform to the Hebrew. If the charge be founded, there 
may be a wide difference between the present and the original 
text of the Septuagint; and the discovery of a manuscript, ante- 
rior to the time of Origen, or bearing evident marks of express- 
ing the original text, would be an invaluable acquisition. 


( To be continued. ) 
Ere EE 


BELLAMY’S TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


A new translation of the Bible, by John Bellamy, is now pub- 
lishing in England, it is said, under the very imposing patronage 
of the prince regent, queen and royal family, many of the bishops 
and dignified clergy, and the chancellors of both universities. 
This work presents itself with great pretensions, and, it is said, 
‘¢ there can be no doubt of the high reputation of the author, and 
even orthodoxy of the work,” and that it will form an epoch in 
the Christian Church.” These great claims on the public re- 
spect would seem at once to look down opposition, and charac- 
terize as presumptuous even an attempt to examine their truth 
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or justice. But, fortunately, there is no aristocracy in literature, 
and, in our blessed country, emphatically, none in religion. Mr. 
Bellamy must submit to the test of truth, and the criticism of the 
public. What is meant by the orthodoxy of the translation, it is 
difficult to conceive, especially when (in a notice of this work, 
published in the Monthly Magazine, for September, 1817) we are 
told, that «in this translation, the reader is to be freed from ma- 
ny miraculous accounts, which heretofore have destroyed the faith 
of many; for instance, The Sun and Moon standing still, in Joshua, 
and the Shadow going back on the Dial of Ahax, together with 
the existence of Angels, &c.” If we are to purchase the faith of 
unbelievers, by striking from our Bible every thing out of the 
common course of things, and reducing it to a mere history of 
worldly events, we shall pay a high price for our proselytes. It 
would result in this; if infidels will not become believers, we will 
stike out, or do away every thing supernatural in our Bible, and 
become infidels ourselves: we shall so modify the Sacred Book, 
that it will become of very little consequence whether we believe 
it or not. 

The fact is in reality this; the sphere of infidelity is so preva- 
ent, and that too_in the very bosom of the Christian Church, that 
every occurrence or expression, diflicult to be comprehended by 
the natural mind, becomes a stuntbling block to the majority, and 
pains are too often taken to remove the difficulties, by doubting, 
or denying the translation, and even altering the original, or sug- 
cesting there is some fault in the copy. Hence we hear of er- 
rors of scribes, various readings, and inaccurate versions. Thus 
the Holy Scriptures lose their authority, and the Ark of God is 
rudely assailed by unhallowed hands. If this sacrilege were 
confined to open adversaries it would not be so alarming, for we 
are to expect the enemies of God and His Word ever will be nu- 
merous; but when these things come from the Church and those 
in high places, when speaking in the name of that Holy Word, 
we may say with truth, “ Vea mine own familiar friend in whom 
I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up the heel against 
me,” it is melancholy indeed. To see that this is the caSe, we 
need only turn to.the numerous collectors of various readings, 
and the Christian authors of commentaries on the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. But, blessed be the Lord, He hath raised up a peculiar 
people, upon whom he hath impressed so wonderful and exclu- 
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sive a veneration for the Letter of the Word, that they are in- 
stinctively prompted to preserve it for its own sake, and are in- 
capable of perverting it. I mean the Jewish people.* In the New 
Jerusalem Church we hold, that the letter of the WORD is perfect. 
Hence we seek first to ascertain, by a knowledge of their sacred 
language, the exact literal meaning of the Scriptures. Having 
ascertained the letter, by the common and ordinary rules of its 
grammar and vocabulary, we then, without disturbing the letter, 
investigate the spiritual sense which is within it. In seeking for 
the literal sense, the Jews are particularly to be consulted for 
the common principles of the language and its grammar. ‘The 
Same opinion is beautifully and correctly expressed by Guarin, a 
Catholic priest, and a monk of the order of St. Benedict, in the 
preface to the 2d vol. of the 4th edition of his Hebrew Grammar, 
a work of the very highest order. ‘ The Jewish nation,” says 
Augustin, “is but a kind of mistress of the rolls for Christians, 
who carries the law and the prophets, in testimony of the asser- 
tion of the Church, that we may honour by the Sacrament, that is 
the spiritual sense, what she sets forth by the letter, that is the 
grammatical sense. ‘The Jews therefore are well skilled in the 


* Inasmuch as the Jewish nation were of such a character, that they were 
‘Capable of being kept in a holy external principle, and thus of possessing 
holy rituals, whereby were represented the celestial things of the Lord’s 
kingdom, and of having a holy veneration for Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
also for Moses and Aaron, and afterwards for David, by whom the Lord was 
represented, and especially of having an holy reverence for the WORD, in 
which all and singular things were representative and significative of things 
divine, therefore in that nation a representative Church was instituted; but 
if that nation had known internal things to a‘degree of acknowledgment, 
they would in such case have profaned them. Inasmuch as the tribe ot Ju- 
dah was of this character more than the other tribes, and at this day, as for- 
merly, account the Rituals holy, which may be observed out of Jerusalem, 
and also have an holy veneration for their fathers, and a particular reverence 
for the Word of the Old Testament, and inasmuch as it was foreseen that 
Christians would almost totally reject that Worn, and would likewise defile 
its internal things with things profane, therefore that nation hath been hi- 
therto preserved, according to the Lord’s Words, in Matt. xxiv $4. It would 
have been otherwise if Christians, as they were acquainted with things inter- 
nal, had also lived internal men; in this case that nation, like other nations, 
would have been cut off many ages ago. A.C. 3479. The Rabbis say, there 
is not an apex in the Sacred Scripture on which do not hang mountains of 
mysteries. 
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grammatical sense of Scripture, on which, as a foundation, the 
spiritual sense is supported. Now if this foundation totters, that 
is, if the Jews are ignorant of that grammatical sense of Scrip- 
ture, the whole edifice of the spiritual sense, on which the very 
Christian religion is founded, must of necessity fall with it.” With 
all the pretension of many of our modern learned men, it is aston- 
ishing to see how little is known among them of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and yet how boldly they set up their opinions in matters 
which ought to be held so sacred. There have been indeed great 
scholars in this language, even among Christians. But it is to be 
feared that at present, in England and America, the learning in 
this department is but small, compared with that of the Buxtorfs, 
Calasio, Guarin, D’Olonne, Schultens, Michaelis, Eichorn, and 
many others. In examining the lofty claims of Mr. Bellamy, at 
least if we take the specimens of his translation, given to the pub- 
lic in the prospectus of his work, we shall be astonished at the im- 
mense deductions we are compelled to make from the respect 
which his pretensions seem to challenge. 

We are told, in the prospectus, “ that no translation has been 
made from the original Hebrew since the 128th year of Christ. 
In the fourth century, Jerome made his Latin version from this 
Greek translation, from which came the Latin vulgate; and from 
the Latin vulgate all the European translations are made, there- 
by perpetuating all the errors of the first translators.” | This is 
as extraordinary an assertion as ever was made before the public. 
It is well known to those who have turned their attention to 
these matters, that Europe has many translations from the origin- 
al Hebrew, since the Greek and the Vulgate. Ist. There is the 
Latin translation of Pagninus, an Italian Dominican monk, accu- 
rately skilled in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic, 
but particularly celebrated for his knowledge of the Hebrew. He 
began the work under the patronage of Leo X, in 1493, and hav- 
ing employed himself in it with the greatest assiduity twenty-five 
years, finished it in 1518. He then applied to the translation 
of the Apocryphal books and the New Testament, both of which 
he rendered from the Greek, before the year 1521. The whole 
was published at Lyons, in 1528, with the approbation of Cle- 
ment VII. He was led to make this translation, from a convic- 
tion that the Vulgate, as it had descended to his time, was great- 
ly corrupted from the state in which it was left by St. Jerome. 
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Hlis object was, to produce a new translation in which the Vul- 
gate should be followed, whenever fidelity to the original per- 
mitted. It is to be observed, that the Vulgate, having been 


in use from very early times, had received the sanction of 


the Church of Rome; and, on that account, Pagninus did not 
think proper unnecessarily to depart from it. Yet wherever, 
in his opinion, it differed from the original, he gave the accurate 
rendering, as he conceived it should be. The Spanish version of 
the Bible, by Cassidorus de Reyno, published in 1569, follows 
this translation of Pagninus: so also does the Italian version of 
1562. Of the version of Pagninus, Leusden, a very competent 
judge, says, * We prefer this version of Pagninus, as well be- 
cause it is the best and most excellent, expressing the Hebrew 
text accurately and simply, as because it has been received by 
almost all Christians.” He further states particularly the appro- 
bation of this version by Catholics and Protestants, and he selects 
it for the purpose of making it the foundation of an accurate and 
close Latin translation of his own. He prefers the first edition 
of this version of Pagninus, showing, in numerous instances, par- 
ticularly set forth, that the subsequent editions were more inac- 
curate, and had departed further from the original. This version 
of Pagninus has been published, by Catholics and Protestants, 
over and over again. If any one desires to see the subject dis- 
cussed at large, let him turn to Leusden, where he will find hun- 
dreds of examples, in which this version, in its various editions, 
is closely compared with the original Hebrew, which is at the 
same time given. Phil. Heb. Dis. 35 & 36, and Phil. Heb. Greec. 
Dis. 8. This version of Pagninus was, with some alterations, 
accommodated word for word to the Hebrew, and published as 
an interlineary version by the celebrated Arias Montanus. It 
was also published, as an interlineary one, by Walton, in his 
inestimable London Polyglot. Besides this, there are various 
other translations of the Bible from the original. That of Mun- 
ster, Zurich, Junius and Tremellius, Castalio, and others. There 
is also one in Latin, by Sebastian Schmidt, of great repute, and 
which Mr. Bellamy appears to have consulted, in Gen. vi. 4. 
There is also a version, called the New Belgic version, of which 
Leusden speaks in the highest terms, and compares it to others 
with advantage. He shows, in many examples, that it is much 
more accurate and close to the original than any other, and even 
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that of Pagninus. Of this version, Leusden gives us the follow- 
ing account. * Before the year 1637, the Belgic Churches used 
the ancient version, which was translated from the German of 
Luther, which, being made in a time of contention, was not sufhi- 
ciently accurate.* The Synod of Dordrecht, in 1618, resolved 
to make a new version. ‘Three interpreters of the Old, and 
three of the New Testament, were appointed, and, having com- 
pleted their version in 1632, eight revisers of the Old, and the 
same number for the New, were convened, and they having com- 
pleted their revision, the whole was finally printed, at Leyden, 
in the year 1657. This new version, being translated, as far as 
respects the Old Testament, from the Hebrew, and as to the New 
from the Greek, is extremely accurate, and most completely 
agrees with the originals; and the memory of the interpreters 
should ever be held by the reformed in the highest veneration. 
This version, on account of its accuracy, has been highly esteem- 
ed by many learned men, not of the-reformed Church, who have 
often cited it, for the purpose of proving or confirming their own 
opinions. In making this translation, the interpreters were ex- 
pressly directed by the Synod, * That they should always religi- 
ously adhere to the original text, and solicitously retain the very 
phraseology of the original language, as far as perspicuity of 
speech and the idiom of the Belgic tongue permitted. But if a 
more difficult Hebraism or Hellenism should occur, which could 
not be put in the text, it should, from time to time, be carefully 
noted in the margin.’ It was also directed, ‘ that this version 
should not be prepared from any other version, but. from the very 
fountains, or original languages of the Sacred Scriptures.’” Leusd. 
Phil. Heb. Mixt. D. 11. § 13. Yet Mr. Bellamy says, Europe 
has no translation of the Bible from the original! There is also 
a German translation, by John David Michaelis, which I have 
seen. ‘lhe common English translation also was made from the 
original, and with great care. The history of this translation is 
well known, and need not here be stated. How Mr. Bellamy 


* Of Luther’s version, it has been said, “ No version, admitted by our 


Church, differs so widely from the authentic text.” On account of these 


errors, Luther himself, in every edition published in his life time, corrected 


something ; and would, if his life had been prolonged, without doubt, have 
corrected more. 
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could make so rash an assertion as that above quoted is incon- 
ceivable ! 

Let us, however, turn our attention to the particular passages 
which have been published (Month. Mag. Sept. 1817) of Mr. 
Bellamy’s translation, and see if he has done better than those 
who have gone before him. 

Bellamy gives us the following translation of Gen. i. 1. “ Ip 
the beginning God created the substance of the heaven and the 
substance of the earth.” Here he introduces the word * sub- 
stance,”’ and without the slightest foundation for it in the original, 
as I shall presently show. ‘This is, however, no new notion, but 
has been so often repeated in some schools, that both masters and 
scholars have thought there were really some grounds for it. The 
idea has been founded on the word mrs, eth, prefixed to the words 
‘heaven and earth.”? Hebraists have found it difficult to assign 
an independent meaning for this word ; and some, in their desire 
to establish particular dogmas with respect to the creation, have 
taken it into their heads to guess that it meant “substance.” The 
absurdity of this opinion will be amply shown. Grammarians 
generally and the Jews have considered it as the sign of the ac- 
cusative case simply. If we search our Hebrew Bibles with care, 
we shall find it applied in three modes, apparently different, yet 
perhaps essentially the same. 1. To denote the noun governed 
by an active transitive verb. Instances of this are without number, 
and it is the universal custom of the language: take afew, Gen. 
il. 3. ** And God blessed the seventh day,’ here nx, eth, precedes 
“ seventh day :”? according to this new notion, we should read, 
*‘ God blessed the substance of the seventh day.” Gen. xii. 12. 
“ When the Egyptians shall see thee, &c. they will kill me, but 
they will save thee alive,” according to this notion, * shall see the 
substance of thee, they shall kill the substance of me.” xviii. 19. 
‘“ For Iknow him that he will command his children,’ &c. ac- 
cording to Mr. Bellamy, it should be, “he will command the 
substance of his children.” xli. 16. ‘dnd Joseph answered 
Pharaoh,’ that is,“ Joseph answered the substance of Pharaoh.” 
What egregious trifling! So universal is this use of the particle, 
that with pronouns it is combined into one word, and forms a re- 
gular accusative, as much so as the accusative in any language. 
Qdly. It is found after passive verbs, to show the nominative 
case of the verb. Exod. x. 8. “4nd Moses and Aaron were brought 
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back to Pharaoh.” Here eth precedes * Moses and Aaron ;”’ shall 
we say, ‘the substance of Moses and the substance of Aaron 
were brought back to Pharaoh ?”? So in numerous instances.—So 
after a verb neuter, to denote its nominative, as 2 Sam. xi. 25. 
“ Be not evil this thing in thy eyes,” where eth precedes hadabar, 
after the verb py, yérang’, be not evil. See also Gen. xvii. 5. xxi. 
5. Numb. xxvi. 55. It is remarkable, that the French and vulgar 
English use an accusative after the substantive verb, c’est moi, 
it is me. 

Sdly. It is applied to denote the state of apposition of two 
nouns signifying the same thing, as Ezek. iv. 1. “4nd portray 
upon it the city Jerusalem,” or, as we say in English, * the city 
of Jerusalem,” here it is eth Jerusalem. So in Gen. iv. 1. “I 
have gotten a man, Jehovah,” here eth precedes Jehovah. See 
A. C. 340. 

From this it is apparent the simple office of this particle is to 
denote the union between the transitive verb and its accusative ; 
between the neuter and passive and their nominatives ; and be- 
tween noun and noun in apposition, or signifying the same thing. 

I conclude, therefore, that Mr. Bellamy, in this instance, has 
made a worse translation than the one we have at present, and 
that too from want of proper reflection and consideration. 

Gen. iii. 22. Bellamy, in the first part of this verse, ** Behold 
the man was like one of us with knowledge of good and evil,” 
has, in using the preterite * was,”’ merely imitated the common 
interlineary version of Arias Montanus, * fuit,”’ which so renders 
vn. ‘The translators of the common English version give us, 
«© Behold the man 1s BECOME as one of us to know good and evil.” 
This is one of the instances of that careful examination of the 
context for which they are remarkable. They observed, that, in 
verse 5 of the same chapter, the serpent says, “ Ye shall be as 
Elohim, (God) knowing of good and evil.” They therefore view- 
ed the words as relating to this change of state predicted by the 
serpent, and translated mn, Is BECOME as one of US. 

Wm may, with great propriety, be translated by the verb ° be- 
come,” as in Exod. viii. 16. * Smite the dust ‘of the land, and it 
SHALL BECOME lice,” y. 17, “4nd it BecaME lice,” (in two 
places.) So with respect to changing the rods into serpents, vii. 
9, 10,12. So Gen. xix. 26. Lot’s wife became a pillar of salt. 
Many other instances might be shown. 
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It is very true, mn, in the text, is in what is commonly called 
the preterite; but it is to be remembered, the tenses in the He- 
brew are used with great latitude. The preterite is used to signify 
all time which is past: hence it has the force of the imperfect 
and plusquam perfectum, or pluperfect. The preterite is also 
often used for the present tense, in which the Hebrew language 
is deficient: see Raschi, at Gen. xxiv. 45. ‘Take these instances : 

Gen. iv. 1. ws MID, ‘‘] possessed a man,” for “I possess a 
man.” 

iv. 9. * And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy bro- 
ther, and he said, snyw xd, I knew not,” for « I know not.” 

xxxil. 10. “ 1 was less,”’ for * I am less, than all thy mercies.” 

Ps. i. 1. * Blessed the man who walked,” for “ walketh, not 
in the council of the ungodly.” 

2Sam.i. 5. * Whence knewest thou,” for ** knowest.” 

It is remarkable, that, in John i. 26, the word rendered * stand- 
eth,” is in the preterite in the Greek. Many similar instances 
may be shown in the Greek Testament, as Luke vin. 20. Acts 1. 
11. and elsewhere. 

Perhaps the English form of expression, which combines a pre- 
sent and a preterite, may meet the force of the meaning, in most 
of the above passages, as Gen. iv. 1. ** Z have possessed a man.” 
v. 9. “IT have not been informed.” xxxii. 10. “I have been less.” 
Ps.i. 1. ‘ Blessed the man who hath not walked.” 2 Sam. i. 5. 
*¢ Whence hast thou known?” John 1. 26. “hath been standing.” 
This is in fact a preterite of a compound nature, implying a con- 
tinuance of an act or effect to the present time, which the Hebrew 
preterite seems to embrace. Hence, in the text, the full force of 
the original would be best expressed by the words, * the man hath 
become as one of us.” This is also confirmed by the word my, 
which is literally, “ To Know, viz. good and evil.” In this re- 
spect, the common translation is perfectly accurate, and Bel- 
lamy altogether wrong, for there is no such expression as “ wiTH 
knowledge,” in the original. Buxtorf gives us the same render- 
ing as the common English version, in his Concordance. But 
what connexion is there in the sentence and the subject, accord- 
ing to Bellamy’s translation? 5, to, preceding ny4, signifieth a 
change of state, coming or becoming to another state, “4s one of 
us the man has become to know good and evil.’ This is especially 
the case, where 7m’ precedes 5, as in Ex. iv. 4, 9. viii. 12, 16. 
1 Sam. xxv. 37. In this passage, therefore, the translators of the 
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common English version appear to have considered both the He- 
brew and the context with much more attention than Mr. Bellamy. 

Gen vi. 4. Bellamy says, “ The apostates were on the earth 
in those days.” This is the translation, or rather interpretation 
of Sebastian Schmidt, given in his Latin translation of the Bible. 
The common version is, “ There were giants in the earth in those 
days.” It would have been better to retain the original Hebrew 
word “ The sNiphilim,” which one renders giants, and the other 
apostates. Now, although in the spiritual sense the Miphilim 
have relation to those who fell off from the truth, (from the word 
95), Maphal, to fall) yet it is very clear that, in the literal sense, 
men of large stature are meant. The Niphilim are mentioned 
only in one other passage, viz. Numb. xiii. $3. but their posterity 
were called 4nakim and Rephaim, who are repeatedly mentioned. 
Num. xi. 33. * Phe land which we passed through to explore it, is 
a land which eateth up the inhabitants thereof: and all the people 
which we saw in it are men of stature. And there we saw the 
Niphilim, the sons of Anak, which come of the Niphilim, and we 
were in our eyes as grasshoppers, and so we were in their eyes.” 
Deut. i. 28. “ The people is greater and taller than we, and we 
have seen the sons of the Anakim there.” ii. 10,11. “ The Emims 
dwelt therein in times past, a people large, numerous and tall as 
the Anakims; which also were aceounted Rephaim as the Anakims, 
but the Moabites call them Emims.” ix. 1,2. “ A people large 
and tall as the sons of the Anakim.” ili. 11. “¢ For only Og, king 
of Bashan, remained of the remnant of the Rephaim: behold his 
bedstead was a bedstead of iron: Is it not in Rabbath, of the chil- 
dren of Ammon? Nine cubits was the length thereof, and four 
cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man.” 

These observations, however, must not be understood as deny- 
ing that Niphilim may mean apostates in the spiritual sense, but 
merely to show what the literal sense is, and that, in translating, 
we must not destroy the letter. He bindeth up the waters, 
(his truths) in his thick clouds, (the literal sense) and the cloud 
(the literal sense) is not rent under them.” Job xxvi. 8. 

Mr. Bellamy’s translation of 2 Kings, v. 18, has been fully an- 
swered, in a dissertation in the 6th No. of the Repository, p. 375, 
by which the reader will be convinced that Mr. Bellamy has not 
brought as much mind or learning to his work as its importance 
demanded. ( To be continued. ) 
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It is very true, 77, in the text, is in what is commonly called 
the preterite; but it is to be remembered, the tenses in the He- 
brew are used with great latitude. The preterite is used to signify 
all time which is past: hence it has the force of the imperfect 
and plusquam perfectum, or pluperfect. The preterite is also 
often used for the present tense, in which the Hebrew language 
is deficient: see Raschi, at Gen. xxiv. 45. ‘lake these instances: 

Gen. iv. 1. ws MID, ‘‘] possessed a man,” for “1 possess a 
man.” 

iv. 9. And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy bro- 
ther, and he said, sayy xd, LI knew not,” for « 1 know not.” 

Xxxil. 10. * I was less,” for « I am less, than all thy mercies.” 

Ps. i. 1. “ Blessed the man who walked,” for “ walketh, not 
in the council of the ungodly.” 

2 Sam. i. 5. * Whence knewest thou,” for ** knowest.” 

It is remarkable, that, in John i. 26, the word rendered “ stand- 
eth,” is in the preterite in the Greek. Many similar instances 
may be shown in the Greek Testament, as Luke vin. 20. Acts 1. 
11. and elsewhere. 

Perhaps the English form of expression, which combines a pre- 
sent and a preterite, may meet the force of the meaning, in most 
of the above passages, as Gen. iv. 1. ** J have possessed a man.” 
v. 9. “IT have not been informed.” xxxii. 10. “I have been less.” 
Ps. i. 1. * Blessed the man who hath not walked.” 2 Sam. i. 5. 
“¢ Whence hast thou known?” John i. 26. “hath been standing.” 
This is in fact a preterite of a compound nature, implying a con- 
tinuance of an act or effect to the present time, which the Hebrew 
preterite seems to embrace. Hence, in the text, the full force of 
the original would be best expressed by the words, * the man hath 
become as one of us.” This is also confirmed by the word mys}, 
which is literally, “ Tro know, viz. good and evil.” In this re- 
spect, the common translation is perfectly accurate, and Bel- 
lamy altogether wrong, for there is no such expression as “ wiTH 
knowledge,” in the original. Buxtorf gives us the same render- 
ing as the common English version, in his Concordance. But 
what connexion is there in the sentence and the subject, accord- 
ing to Bellamy’s translation? 5, to, preceding ny, signifieth a 
change of state, coming or becoming to another state, “4s one of 
us the man has become to know good and evil.”” This is especially 
the case, where n’n precedes 4, as in Ex. iv. 4, 9. viii. 12, 16. 
i Sam. xxv. 37. In this passage, therefore, the translators of the 
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common English version appear to have considered both the He- 
brew and the context with much more attention than Mr. Bellamy. 

Gen vi. 4. Bellamy says, “ The apostates were on the earth 
in those days.” This is the translation, or rather interpretation 
of Sebastian Schmidt, given in his Latin translation of the Bible. 
The common version is, * There were giants in the earth in those 
days.”’ It would have been better to retain the original Hebrew 
word “ The sNiphilim,” which one renders giants, and the other 
apostates. Now, although in the spiritual sense the Niphilim 
have relation to those who fell off from the truth, (from the word 
95), Maphal, to fall) yet it is very clear that, in the literal sense, 
men of large stature are meant. The Niphilim are mentioned 
only in one other passage, viz. Numb. xiii. $3. but their posterity 
were called 4nakim and Rephaim, who are repeatedly mentioned. 
Num. xu. 33. ** The land which we passed through to explore it, is 
a land which eateth up the inhabitants thereof: and all the people 
which we saw in it are men of stature. 4nd there we saw the 
Niphilim, the sons of Anak, which come of the Niphilim, and we 
were in our eyes as grasshoppers, and so we were in their eyes.” 
Deut. i. 28. * The people is greater and taller than we, and we 
have seen the sons of the Anakim there.” ii. 10,11. “ The Emims 
dwelt therein in times past, a people large, numerous and tall as 
the Anakims; which also were accounted Rephaim as the Anakims, 
but the Moabites call them Emims.” ix. 1,2. * A people large 
and tall as the sons of the Anakim.” iii. 11. “ For only Og, king 
of Bashan, remained of the remnant of the Rephaim: behold his 
bedstead was a bedstead of iron: Is it not in Rabbath, of the chil- 
dren of Ammon? Nine cubits was the length thereof, and four 
cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man.” 

These observations, however, must not be understood as deny- 
ing that Niphilim may mean apostates in the spiritual sense, but 
merely to show what the literal sense is, and that, in translating, 
we must not destroy the letter. ‘ He bindeth up the waters, 
(his truths) in his thick clouds, (the literal sense) and the cloud 
(the literal sense) is not rent under them.” Job xxvi. 8. 

Mr. Bellamy’s translation of 2 Kings, v. 18, has been fully an- 
swered, in a dissertation in the 6th No. of the Repository, p. 375, 
by which the reader will be convinced that Mr. Bellamy has not 
brought as much mind or learning to his work as its importance 
demanded. ( To be continued. ) 
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EXTRACT 
From Leusden’s Philologicus Hebroeo-Mixtus. 
( Continued from p. 392. ) 

XVIII. Is the present Greek version the one which was made 
by the celebrated interpreters, at the request of Ptolemy ? 

/Ins. By no means. The ancient version has either been par- 
tially or entirely lost, or so much corrupted, that the version of 
the present day can no longer be considered the same with the 
ancient one. Upon this subject hear the opinion of Pagninus, 
Isagog. c. 9. ‘ The version of the Seventy,’ says he, “ I have 
compared with the original Hebrew, with the greatest attention, 
care and diligence, and have found so many additions and omis- 
sions, so many cases in which the original has been corrupted, or 
changed, so many things foreign to the Hebrew text, that I can- 
not persuade myself it is the version of the Seventy.” Bellarmin, 
lib. 2. de V. D. c. 6, expresses nearly the same opinion, * Al- 
though,” says he, “ I am not ignorant some are of opinion the 
original version of the Seventy has perished, I think it more pro- 
bable it is still extant, but so corrupted as to seem entirely an- 
other.” 

XIX. Inquiry. Have Christ and the Evangelists and the other 
Apostles, in their quotations from the Old Testament, always 
followed that celebrated Greek version ? 

ns. They have not. Most usually they have followed the He- 
brew text itself. Compare Matt. 11. 15, with Hosea, xi. 1. Matt. 
vill. 17, with Isa. lil. 4, and John xix. 37, with Zach. xii. 10, so 
also, Rom. ix. 17, with Ex. ix. 16. But did not Christ and the 
Apostles, at times, refer to the Greek version? They did: ex- 
amples will every where be found: but they did so, Ist, To ac- 
commodate themselves to their audience, to whom, at the time, 
that version was familiar; to many indeed more so than the He- 
brew text. 2dly, To avoid giving offence to the Hellenistic Jews. 
Have not the writers of the New Festament, passing by both the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, cited freely passages from the Old Tes- 
tament at times? They have: compare Matt. ii. 6, with Micah, 
v. i, and Rom. xi. 1, with Isaiah, xxix. 10. On this subject see 
more in my Philologus Greecus, dissertation 9. 


XX. Inquiry. What are the principal editions of the Greek ver- 
sion ? 
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Jins. 1. The editions of the Septuagint, commonly published, 
as the version of the Seventy, do not in all particulars agree with 
each other. The editors, however, all boast that theirs is the ge- 
nuine version of the Seventy. 

2. The Greek editions of the version may, in general, be redu- 
ced to four. Ist, The Complutensian, which appeared in the year 
1515, edited by the divines of Complutum, at the expense of cardi- 
nal Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, together with the Hebrew 
text, the Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch, and the Latin 
vulgate, in corresponding columns. In the year 1571, this was 
inserted, by Arias Montanus, in the Royal Polyglot, and in 1645, 
by Michael de Jay, in the Parisian Heptaglot. This edition, 
though of all it approaches nighest to the Hebrew text, is still 
mixed and interpolated, and differs very much from the genuine 
version of the Seventy, so celebrated among the ancients. 

S. The 2d is the Venetian, formed from many ancient copies, 
by Andrea Asulinus, and printed by Aldus Manutius, in the 
year 1518. This is purer than the Complutensian edition, and 
approaches nearest to the Roman. From this edition of Manu- 
tius have flowed all the German editions. ist. The Basil edition, 
by Andrew Cratandrus, in the year 1520. 2d. The Strasburg 
edition, by Wolfius Cephaleeus, in 8vo. anno 1527. Sd. The 2d 
Basil edition, in folio. 4th. The 3d Basil edition, by Nicholas 
Brylinger, in 8vo. in 1550. 5th. The Frankfort edition, by the 
Wecheliani, in fol. 1596. See the other editions from the Vene- 
tian, in the preface to the Polyglot Bibles. 

4. Sd. The Alexandrian, which the English have printed in 
their Polyglot Bible. [tis called the Alexandrine, because ori- 
ginally brought from Alexandria, by Cyrillus Lucaris, late patri- 
arch of the see of Alexandria, who, when he was transferred to 
that of Constantinople, brought this manuscript with him, as an 
invaluable treasure, and presented it to the king of England, 
through Sir Thomas Rowe, his ambassador to the Porte. The 
Alexandrine manuscript was written on parchment, in ancient 
capital letters, without any division into chapters or verses, with 
no intervals between the words, and without any accents or stops, 
by Thecla, a lady of rank, about thirteen hundred years ago. 

5. The 4th edition is the Roman, published under the auspices 
and by the order of pope Sixtus V. from a very ancient Vatican 
manuscript, by cardinal Anthony Carafta, and other learned men, 
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who laboured upon it for nine years. This edition was publish- 
ed at Rome, in the year 1587, at first, in Greek only with Greek 
scholia, afterwards also at Rome, in Latin, with notes by Flami- 
nius Nobilius, in the year 1588. At length, Johannes Morinus 
united the Greek and Latin, and superintended its publication, at 
Paris, in the year 1628. ‘his last edition was likewise publish- 
ed, in 8vo. and 4to. at London, in the year 1653, and in a small 
but thick 12mo. at Cambridge, in 1665. This edition was publish- 
ed at Amsterdam, by those excellent printers, H. Boon & J. So- 
mera, in very fair letters and type, and in a portable form, in 
1683, from the London and Cambridge editions. 

6. The Complutensian editors. and others, have corrected the 
Greek version by the Hebrew text, but this is not giving us the 
pure Greek text, as it was anciently read: for it is one thing to 
publish a Greek version according to the Hebrew text, and it is 
another to give us the version of the Seventy, as extant among 
the ancients. For example, in the Greek editions, Genesis, i. 9, 
many things are added which do not appear in the Hebrew text: 
“ yas cuvny On To ude TO UTOKATW TE KetYE the TAS CUVe,ayts auT@Y nts wETH » Engen,” 
“and the water which was under the Heaven was gathered together 
into its collections and the dry land appeared.” ‘These words, ne- 
vertheless, are found in ancient manuscripts, and therefore should 
be retained in the editions of the Greek version. 


Of the Citation of Passages from the Old Testament in the New. 


XIII. Curist, the Evangelists and Apostles, very often in the 
New Testament cite certain texts from the Old Testament, some- 
times exactly agreeing with the Hebrew text, but sometimes a 
little differing ; even also some which agree with the Septuagint 
version, and some which do not agree with it. This version was 
much in use, in the time of CHRIST, among the Hellenists, i. e. 
Jews by nativity and religion, but who used the Greek tongue, 
and publicly read the Greek Bible in the synagogues ; on account 
of such, as they were frequently conversant with them, some are 
of opinion, that Curistr and the Apostles, in citing texts from 
the Old Testament, used only that celebrated Greek version. 

XIV. Therefore, we now inquire: Did Curist, the Evange- 
lists and Apostles, in citing texts from the Old Testament, al- 
ways use that celebrated version which is known by the name of 
the translation of the Seventy interpreters ? 
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i answer, 1. Many of the Roman Catholics assert the affirma- 
tive, viz. that Curist and the Evangelists always cited from the 
Greek version: so testifies Sixtus Senensis, in Biblioth. lib. 8, 
when he says, * The Apostles not only did not disregard the edi- 
tion of the Seventy, but every where acknowledged it, and from it 
laid the first foundation of the Christian faith.” Morinus also 
maintains the same opinion, in his preface to the Septuagint, 
published by the authority of Sixtus V. This the Apostles and 
Ipostolic Fathers used and no other ; by this they verified the 
dogmas of their faith, and their doctrine; this in their ser- 
mons and homilies they cited before the people.” 2. We, on 
the contrary, assert that Curist and the Apostles sometimes 
followed either the Hebrew text, or the Greek version, and some- 
times passing by both, cited texts freely in the New Testament, 
so that those citations agree neither with the Hebrew text nor the 
Greek version. 

XV. First, we shall show, by the authority of Jerome and cer- 
tain texts, that Curist and the Apostles, in citing passages from 
the Old Testament, followed the Hebrew itself. Jerome, de Script. 
Eccles. where he comments on Matthew, says, “ It is to be ob- 
served, that wherever the Evangelist, whether in his own person, 
or that of the Lord the Saviour, uses the testimony of the Old Tes- 
tament, he does not follow the Septuagint but the Hebrew.” 

The texts are many which show that Curis‘r, and the Apostles 
also, followed the Hebrew text itself: e. g. Matt. ii. 45, * Out of 
Egypt have I called my Son,”’ quoted from Hos. xi. 1, in agree- 
ment with the Hebrew, °325 ‘AND DN. But the Greek ver- 
sion has, ** From Egypt have I called his Sons.”’ In like manner, 
in the same Evangelist, viii. 17, the Hebrew text is given, and 
not the Greek version, ** He hath borne our iniquities and carried 
our diseases,”’ with this, Is. liii. 4, agrees pad aNd) xw2NITIDdSN 
‘© He bore our languors and our griefs he carried them.” But the 
Greek version differs greatly, for it says, *“ He carries our sins 
and grieves for us.’ ‘Lhis assertion is confirmed by the Evange- 
list John, xix. 37, where it is oLovras sic oy seexeytncay, 66 They shall look 
on whom they have pierced,” where that Evangelist follows the 
Hebrew text, which is found in Zach. xii. 10, where the Prophet 
SAYS, IPT WN DS ox wan, “« Lhey shall look to me whom they 
have thrust through.” But the Greek text is, erasforras mec us, av 
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tarunt.* In like manner, Paul, in Rom. ix. 17, when he says, 
“ For this very purpose have Iraised thee up,” follows the Hebrew 
reading and not the Greek: for Exod. ix. 16, has “ For this 
thou hast been preserved.’ Compare same epistle, x. 15, with 
Is. hii. 7, and xi. 4, with 1 Kings, xix..18, and xii. 19, with 
Deut. xxxil. 35. If any one desires more passages to the same 
purpose, let him turn to Hottinger’s Thes. Philol. and Usher’s 
Treatise on the Septuagint, and the third book of Crit. Sac. of 
Capellus, c. 1. 

XVI. Curist and the Apostles often, in citing texts from the 
Old Testament, follow the Greek version. 

It is therefore asked: Why do they sometimes quit the origi- 
pal text, and follow that version ? 

Answer. 1. ‘That they might accommodate themselves to 
their hearers, to whom this version, at that time, was most known, 
and with whom it was of the greatest authority ; indeed to many 
it was more known than the Hebrew text itself. 

2. That no ground of misinterpreting might be given to the 
Hellenistic Jews, to whom the texts adduced were known as 
given in the Greek version. For if the Apostles had cited those 
texts differently, and according to the Hebrew, perhaps they 
might have thought them to be unfairly quoted ; and thus attend- 
ed rather to the disagreement, than to the words themselves of 
the Apostles. Read on this subject, Spanheim, dub. 19. par. 3, 
in loc, Matt. it. 3S. * It is to be observed, that the Evangelists 
followed, for the most part, the version of the Seventy, which was 
of the greatest authority among the Hellenists, and in the hands of 
many, when it could be done consistently with the substance of the 
words of the Prophets, that they might both show their liberty, and 
at the same time avoid affording any occasion of scandal to weak 
minds, by cavils ina matter of little or no consequence.” But 
if the Greek version had contained any things contrary to the 


* In turning to Thomson’s translation, it appears that he has deserted the 
Septuagint, and taken the words of the common English translation of John’s 
Gospel, xix. 37, as above quoted. The meaning of the Septuagint seems to 
be, “‘ They shall look upon me on which account they have danced in derision, or 
have derided.” The word “ me” is both in the Hebrew and the Septuagint, the 
word “him” in neither; nor is it expressed in the quotation made by the 
Evangelist, as that merely contains the relative pronoun, “ whom,” which 
might refer to “ me” as a correlative, 
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congruity of the faith, the Apostles would never have followed 
that version. 

XVII. It is now to be shown, that Curist and the Apostles, 
very often, in the citation of passages, follow the Greek version : 
e.g. Acts, vil. 14, Stephen saith, « Jacob went down into Egypt 
with his whole family, which consisted of seventy five souls,” 
as itis in the Greek version, Gen. xlvi. 28, whereas in the He- 
brew text only seventy souls are enumerated. 

Likewise, in the epistle to the Romans, ix. 53, the Greek text 
has, * shall not be ashamed,’’ as it is in the Greek version; but 
in the Hebrew text it is wry x * shall not make haste.” See 
many similar passages in Capellus, Crit. Sac. lib. 2. ¢. 3. 

Therefore it is further asked, In what cases chiefly did the 
Apostles follow the Greek version ? [ answer. Hottinger says, it 
was done chiefly, 1. When that version expresses the sense. 2. 
Or when the Holy Spirit would extract some mystical meaning 
from that text. 3. Or when, by a kind of Syncatabasin, (a coming 
down to their state,) the Holy Spirit would accommodate itself 
either to the Hellenists amongst the Jews, or to the recently con- 
verted Gentiles, among whom that version was held in the great- 
est estimation. 4. Or when a departure from the edition receiv- 
ed among the Hellenists was considered as dangerous, and with- 
out benefit to the Church. 

XVIII. Curisr and the Apostles sometimes follow neither 
text, i. e. neither the Hebrew text nor the Greek version, but 
passing by both, quote the passages freely; which, if necessary, 
could be shown by many examples: but from these few, follow- 
ing, the truth will be made manifest. e.g. In Matt. ii. 6, it is 
said, ** 4nd thou Bethlehem land of Juda, art by no means the 
least among the princes of Juda; for out of thee shall come a 
leader who shall rule (or feed) my people Israel.” ‘This text 
agrees neither with the Hebrew nor the Greek text. For the Pro- 
phet Micah, v. 2, thus speaks, ** And thou Bethlehem Ephrata, a 
very little one, to be (or exist) in the thousands of Judah, out of 
thee shall he come forth to me, to be a ruler in Israel.” And the 
Greek version has, “ 4nd thou Bethlehem, the house of Ephrata, 
thou art very little, to be in the thousands of Juda, out of thee he 
shall come forth to me that he may be prince of Israel.” 

In like manner, Mark ii. 26, speaks of * .2btathar.” In 1 Sam. 
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xxi. 1, he is called “ Achimelech.”? And in the Greek version, 
“* Abimelech.”’ 

A similar disagreement with both texts occurs, 1 Cor. x. 8, 
where the Apostle says, “ 4nd there fell in one day twenty-three 
thousand ;” but Num. xxv. 9, where that slaughter is described, 
“ twenty-four thousand”? are enumerated, as well in the Hebrew 
text as in the Greek version. See more similar examples in Ca- 


pellus in Crit. Sac. lib. 2.c.2. Leusd. Phil. Heb. Gree. Dis. LX. 
rr oo EE 
READING OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES BY THE LAITY, 


At the commencement of the reformation, in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII, it was considered as a wonderful privilege that the laity 
were permitted to read the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue. The 
number of copies however was so small that few could receive the 
benefit of the privilege. ‘Io accommodate as great a number as 
possible, Bibles were placed at certain positions in the public streets 
fastened by a chain. Here the people resorted in crowds, and were 
inconceivably happy if one of their number knew how to read, and 
was generous enough to exert the talent for the gratification of the 
surrounding multitude. Sometimes this assemblage of inquirers 
was agitated by discussions on the meaning of the words they 
heard, which circumstance leading to investigations not agreeable 
to the king, severe regulations were adopted to prevent too free 
an examination into the foundations of their faith. If with this li- 
mited, inconvenient and restrained use of the Holy Word be com- 
pared the present state of England and America, what reason have 
we to be thankful in both countries. ‘The Bible, then in chains, 
correctly represented the more enchained state of the minds of the 
people, both internally and externally restrained from a full en- 
joyment of the invaluable blessing. Now, not only can the common 
labourer procure, by his earnings, the Word of Life, but societies 
are established which bring these, living waters to the very doors 
of the most destitute. How justly does this profusion of copies of 
the Sacred Word correspond to that blaze of light which the re- 
velation of the Truths of the New Jerusalem conveys to the eyes 
of every one who is willing to see and to receive. Surely such 
a universal spread of the letter of the Word most fully confirms 
the message of the herald of the New Dispensation, by which we 
are enabled to compreliend its spiritual contents. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


‘¢ Something shall now be said concerning the life of animals, 
and afterwards concerning the soul of vegetables. The universal 
world, with all and every thing therein contained, have existed 
and still subsist from the Lord the creator of the universe. There 
are two suns, the sun of the spiritual world, and the sun of the 
natural world: the sun of the spiritual world is the divine love 
of the Lord, the sun of the natural world is pure fire: from the 
sun. which is divine love, commenceth every work of creation, 
and by the sun which is fire, every yich work is perforined. All 
which proceedeth from the sun which is divine love is called spi- 
ritual, and all which proceedeth from the sun which is fire is call- 
ed natural. What is spiritual from its origin hath life in itself, 
but what is natural from its origin hath nothing of life in itself: 
and whereas from these two fountains of the universe all things 
have existed, and still subsist, which are in both worlds, it fol- 
lows that there is a spiritual and a natural principle in every cre- 
ated thing in this world, the spiritual being as a soul and the na- 
tural as the body, or the spiritual as the internal and the natural 
as the external: or the spiritual as the cause and the natural as 
the effect. That these two principles cannot be separated, in any 
one thing, is well known to every wise person, for if you sepa- 
rate the cause from the effect, the effect perisheth ; or if you se- 
parate the internal from the external, the latter perisheth, in like 
manner as when the soul is separated from the body. That there 
is such a conjunction in singular things, yea, even in the most sin- 
cular things of nature, hath not yet been known: the reason why it 
hath not been known, arises. from the ignorance which prevails 
concerning the spiritual world, concerning the sun there, and its 
heat and its light; and also from the infatuated reasonings of sen- 
sual men, in ascribing all things to nature, and rarely any thing 
to God, except creation in general, when, notwithstanding, not 
the least thing in nature existeth, nor can exist, in which there is 
not a spiritual [principle]. That this spiritual { principle] is in 
all and singular the things of the three kingdoms of nature, and 
in what manner it is therein, will be explained in the following 
part of this work. 
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‘The existence of a spiritual and natural principle in all and 
every thing of the world united in like manner as the soul is in 
all and every thing of the body, or as the efficient cause in all 
and every thing of the effect, or as the internal producing | prin- 
ciple] in all and every thing of its product, may be illustrated 
and confirmed from the subjects and objects of the three king- 
doms of nature, which are all things of the world. That sucha 
union of things spiritual and things natural exists in all and sin- 
gular the subjects and objects of the animal kingdom is evident 
from the many wonderful things therein discovered by learned 
men and societies, for the observation and scrutiny of those who 
love to investigate causes. It is generally known that animals of 
all kinds, both great and small, as well those which walk and 
creep on the earth as those which fly in the air and which swim 
in the waters, know from an innate and implanted [principle], 
which is called instinct, and also nature, how their species is to 
be propagated, how after the birth the young are to be brought 
up, how they are to be nourished, and from what aliments ; they 
also know their proper food from the sight, smell, and taste, on- 
ly, and where to seek and gather it ; they know also their own 
habitations, and places of resort, likewise where their like and 
consociates are, from hearing the tone of their voice, and they 
know also from the variations of the tone what their wants are: 
the science of such things, viewed in itself, is spiritual, as like- 
wise the affection from which it is derived, but their clothing is 
from nature, and also their production is by nature. Moreover, 
an animal is altogether like a man as to the organs, members, and 
viscera of the body, and as to their uses ; an animal, like a man, 
hath eyes and thence sight, ears and thence hearing, nostrils and 
thence smelling, a mouth and tongue and thence taste, also the 
cuticular sense, with all its variations, in every part of the body: 
and as to the interior parts of the body, they have like viscera, 
as two brains, a heart and lungs,a stomach, liver, pancreas, spleen, 
mesentery, intestines, with the other organs of chylification, san- 
guification, and repurgation, besides the organs of separation and 
generation ; they are also alike as to the nerves, blood vessels, 
muscles, skins, cartilages, and bones: the likeness is such, that 
man as to those things is an animal: that all those things in man 
have a correspondence with the societies of heaven, has been 
shown in many places in the drcana Celestia: consequently also 
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ihe same is the case with animals; from which correspondence it 
is evident, that the spiritual principle acts into the natural and 
thereby produceth its effects, as the principal cause by its instru- 
mental cause. But these are only general signs which testify 
the conjunction of those principles in that kingdom. 

‘The particular signs bearing a similar testimony are still 
more numerous and more distinguished, which with some species 
of animals are of such a sort, that the sensual man, whose 
thoughts originate in matter, compares the things appertaining to 
beasts with those which appertain to man, and from infatuated 
intelligence concludes that the states of life are alike, even after 
death, insisting, that if man lives after death, they live after 
death, or if they die wholly, man also dies wholly. The signs 
testifying, and still leading the sensual man into infatuation, are 
these; that with certain animals there appears similar prudence 
and cunning, similar connubial love, similar friendship, and as it 
were charity, similar probity and benevolence, in a word, similar 
morality to what exists with men ; as, for example, in the case of 
certain dogs, which from a genius innate in them, as from a sort 
of ingenuity, know how to act as faithful guards, from the tran- 
spiration of the affection of their master know as it were his will, 
search him out from perceiving the habit of his footsteps and 
clothes, know the quarters of the globe, and thereby speedily 
find their way home, even through devious ways and thick forests, 
with other things of a like nature, ‘rom which the sensual man 
judgeth the dog also to be knowing, intelligent, and wise: nor 
is this to be wondered at, whilst he ascribeth all such things in 
the dog, and also in himself, to nature: but it is otherwise with 
the spiritual man; he seeth that there is some spiritual [ princi- 
ple] which leadeth in all such cases, and that this is united to 
the natural | principle.| Particular signs also are visible from 
birds, in that they know how to build their nests, to lay therein 
their eggs, to sit upon them, to hatch their young, and after- 
wards, from the love which is called storge, to provide for them 
warmth under their wings, and food out of their mouths, until 
such time as they become clothed and are furnished with wings, 
when they also of themselves come into all the sciences of their 
parents, by virtue of the spiritual [principle] which is to them a 
soul, and from which they provide for themselves. Particular 
signs also are all things relating te the egg, in which lies deeply 
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concealed the rudiment of a new bird, encompassed with every 
element necessary to the formation of the feetus, from its begin- 
nings in the head to the full formation of all things of the body : 
is it possible that such provision can be made by nature ? for this 
is not only to be produced, but also to be created, and nature 
doth not create: what also hath nature in common with life, un- 
less that life may be clothed by nature, and may put forth itself 
and appear in form as an animal > Amongst the particular signs 
testifying the same thing, are also those exhibited by worms 
which feed on herbs, which, when they are to undergo a metamor- 
phosis, encompass themselves as with a womb, that they may be 
born again, being therein changed into nvmphis and clirysallisses, 
and presently into beautiful butterflies, when they fly into the 
air as into their heaven, where the female sports with her male 
companion, as one conjugial partner with another, and they nou- 
rish themselves from odoriferous flowers, and lay their eggs, 
thus providing that their species may live after them: the spiritu- 
al man seeth that this is emulous of the re-birth of man and re- 
presentative of his resurrection, consequently that there is an in- 
fluencing spiritual [ principle.] Still more manifest are the signs 
exhibited by bees, which have a government analogous to the 
forms of government with men: they build for themselves houses 
of wax according to the rules of art in a regular series, with com- 
modious passages through which they come and go; they fill the 
cells with honey collected from flowers; appoint over themselves 
a mistress or queen, to be the common parent of a future race, 
who dwelleth as it were in a palace above them, in the midst of 
her guards, and these, when the time cometh that she should be- 
come a mother, follow her, with a promiscuous multitude after 
them, as she goeth from cell to cell and layeth an egg in each, 
and so continually until the matrix is emptied, when she return- 
eth home; this is several times repeated: her guards, who are 
called drones, because they perform no other use than as so ma- 
ny domestics to one mistress, and ‘possibly inspire her with some- 
thing of amatory desire, are afterwards judged useless, and there- 
fore, lest they should invade aid consume the produce of others’ 
labours, are brought out, and deprived of their wings; thus the 
community is purged of its slotiful and idle members : moreover 
when the new progeny is grown up, they are commanded with a 
general voice, which is heard as a murmur, to depart and to seek a 
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habitation and nourishment for themselves ; they also do depart 
and collect into a swarm, and afterwards institute a similar or- 
der of things in a new hive: these and various other things, dis- 
covered and communicated in books by attentive observers, are 
not unlike the governments instituted and ordained in kingdoms 
and republics by human intelligence and wisdom, according to the 
laws of justice and judgment: it may also be observed, that, like 
men, these animals know the approach of winter, against which 
they make a provision of food, lest they should then perish with 
hunger: who can deny that such things are from a spiritual ori- 
gin, or suppose that they can exist from any other? All such 
things are to me convincing arguments and documents of a spi- 
ritual influx into the things of nature, and I have greatly won- 
dered how they could be used as arguments and documents for 
the operation of nature alone, as they are with certain persons, 
who are infatuated from self-derived intelligence. 

‘* No one can know what is the quality of the life of the beasts 
of the earth, of the birds of heaven, and the fishes of the sea, un- 
less it be known what their soul is, and the quality thereof: that 
every animal hath a soul, is a well known thing, for they live, and 
life is a soul, wherefore also 14 the Word they are called living 
souls. That the soul in its ultimate form, which is corporeal, 
such as appeareth before the sight, is the animal, cannot be bet- 
ter known from any other source, than from the spiritual world : 
for in that world, in like manner as in the natural world, there 
are seen beasts of all kinds, and birds of all kinds, and fishes of 
all kinds, and so like in form, that they cannot be distinguished 
from those which are in our world; but the difference is, that in 
the spiritual world they exist apparently from the affections of 
angels and spirits, so that they are appearances of affections, 
wherefore also they vanish away as soon as the angel or spirit 
departeth, or his affection ceaseth ; hence it is evident, that their 
soul is nothing else; consequently that there exist as many gene- 
ra and species of animals, as there are genera and species of af- 
fections. That the affections, which in the spiritual world are 
represented by animals, are not interior spiritual affections, but 
that they are exterior spiritual, which are called natural, will be 
seen presently; likewise also that there is not a hair or thread of 
wool on any beast, not the smallest portion of a quill or feather 
upon any bird, nor of a fin or scale on any fish, which is not de- 
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rived from the life of their soul, thus which is not from a spiritual 
[principle] clothed by the natural. But something shall first be 
said concerning the animals, which appear in heaven, in hell, and 
in the world of spirits, which is in the midst between heaven and 
hell. 

*¢ Inasmuch as the universal! heaven is distinguished into soci- 
eties, in like manner the universal hell, and also the universal 
world of spirits, and the societies are arranged according to the 
genera and species of affections, and inasmuch as the animals 
there are appearances of affections, as was just said above, there- 
fore one kind of animal! with its species appears in one society, 
and another in another, and all kinds of anima!'s with their spe- 
cies in the whole together. In the societies of heaven appear the 
tame and clean animals, in the societies of hell, the savage and 
unclean beasts, and in the world of spirits, beasts of a mediate 
character. They have been often seen by me, and it has been 
given thereby to know the quality of the angels and spirits there; 
for all in the spiritual world are known from the appearances 
which are near and about them, and their affections from various 
things, and also from animals. In the heavens I have seen lambs, 
sheep, she-goats, so similar to those seen in the world that there 
is no difference ; also turtle doves, pigeons, birds of paradise, and 
several others of a beautiful form and colour; I have seen like- 
wise various kinds of fish in the waters, but these in the lowest 
parts of heaven. But in the hells are seen dogs, wolves, foxes, 
tigers, swine, mice, and several other kinds of savage and un- 
clean beasts, besides venomous serpents of many species, like- 
wise crows, owls and bats. But in the world of spirits are seen 
camels, elephants, horses, asses, oxen, stags, lions, leopards, 
bears, also eagles, kites, magpies, peacocks, and storks. I have 
also seen there compound animals, such as were seen by the pro- 
phets, and are described in the Word, as in the Apoc. xiii. 2, 
and elsewhere. Inasmuch as there is such a similitude between 
the animals appearing in that world and the animals in this world 
that no difference can be discerned, and the former derive their 
existence from the affections of the angels of heaven, and from the 
cupidities of the spirits of hell, it follows that natural affections 
and cupidities are their souls, and that these being clothed with 
a body, are, in effigy, animals.” 
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ON THE BOOK OF JOB. 

The nature of the Boox or Jou, and the character of Jos him- 
self, have long been a subject of inquiry. It is admitted, on all 
hands, to be a production of very great antiquity; and generally 
believed to be more ancient than the Jewish Dispensation. By 
the New Church, it is declared to be a work of the Ancient 
Church. As to the subject of it, the general opinion among 
Christians is, that it contains an account of a man of perfect jus- 
tice, whom Divine Providence, in its wisdom, has afflicted with 
the most grievous distresses and sufferings, which are borne with 
the most continued and unyielding patience. Job is of course 
exhibited as a pattern to all the distressed, by which their endur- 
ance of affliction may be strengthened, and their faith confirmed. 
Yet, if we turn to the Book itself, we shall not be a little sur- 
prised at the difficulty which we at once meet with to find those 
instances of patience, which, from the common observations 
made on the character of Job, we would be induced toexpect. I 
remember, not long since, in conversation upon some religious 
topics with a clergyman, he told me he had intended to have 
preached a sermon on the patience of Job; but that, on turning 
to the Book, with a view of examining the particulars, he really 
met with great difficulty to discover those traits of patience which 
he had supposed to mark the features of his character. After the 
recital of many afflictions, deeply trying to be sure, we find Job, 
in the third chapter, breaking out into this extraordinary language: 
“After this, Job opened his mouth and cursed his day, and he 
spake and said, Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the 
night in which it was said, there is a man child conceived :” and 
he proceeds in a strain of the most impassioned language, giving 
full vent to the strongest and most unrestrained feelings of an- 
guish. And in vi. 8. * Oh that I might have my request, and 
that God would grant me the thing I long for ; even that it would 
please God to destroy me, that he would let loose his hand and 
cut me off’ Ifa friend of our own, under the deepest affliction, 
should burst out in such expressions as these, would we speak of 
him to another as an example of uncommon patience? Yet the - 
apostle James says, v. 11. “ Behold we count them happy which 
endure. Ve have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the 
end of the Lord.”” What then are we to say to this difficulty ? 
Shall we doubt the universal opinion, and even that of the apos- 
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tle P or shall we still contend for the patience of Job? I am for 
this latter course. But to discover the patience of Job, I think 
we must look deeper than has generally been done. This book 
of the Sacred Scriptures has long been considered by me as of a 
nature very different from that which has generally been suppo- 
sed. I shall therefore take the liberty, in a succeeding number, 
of presenting to your readers the thoughts which have occurred 
to me on this subject. Y. 
( To be continued. ) 


—__ ap 2 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

The Intellectual Repository for January, 1818, was received a 
few weeks ago, and although it conveys us but little information 
as to the progress of the doctrines in England, it contains a num- 
ber of excellent original pieces, which are highly worthy of the 
perusal of the readers in America, and show that our English 
friends are by no means relaxing in their exertions to impart to 
others the light which they have themselves received. This num- 
ber contains a plan, by that zealous and indefatigable friend and 
advocate of the Truth, Mr. Hindmarsh, for the establishment of 
a seminary fur the education of youth in general, and particular- 
ly for the qualification of young men as ministers of the New Je- 
rusalem. In the remarks on this plan it is stated, that there is a 
prospect of raising several large sums of money for the purpose 
of commencing the establishment. The system embraces all the 
branches of education, from the lowest to the highest, and if car- 
ried into execution will, without doubt, be of incalculable benefit 
in the propagation of the doctrines. 

We have to regret, that but few communications have arrived 
this season from our friends in England. An interesting letter, 
however, has been received from the reverend Mr. Madely, of 
Derby, (Eng.) under date of April 8, 1818=62, of which the 
following is an extract. : 

‘¢] am happy to state, that hn blessed cause of Truth is pros- 
perous in England. The plan, adopted by our worthy committee 
of the missionary institution, is to place ministers in large towns: 
accordingly, they have placed one in Leeds, another in Sheffield, 
and I doubt not but they will soon be able to extend their opera- 
tions to many others. Bristol is now soliciting the aid of a mi- 
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nister, and offering to build a Temple. I have received, with 
great pleasure, your Repository, in which you give us a print of 
your Temple, and I have the pleasure to say, that I have purcha- 
sed land for a Temple and burial ground, in Derby, and intend 
to begin very soon. The reverend J. Proud will lay our first 
stone. Il intend to build it asa private property, and of very 
handsome stone, with galleries, and then make it over to the so- 
ciety, to be paid for by little and little. I preached last Sabbath 
day at Burton on Trent. A Mr. , minister of a Baptist 
society, has embraced the doctrines there, and is preaching them 
to his people, who are much delighted with them. I relate this 
circumstance to you, as knowing you will be delighted to hear 
that we are actively engaged in the performance of those uses 
for which we were born, and for which we are continued in the 
world.” 

In our own very extensive country, the doctrines are gradually 
spreading in various quarters, and some late information, from se- 
veral sources, gives great hopes of important acquisitions to the so- 
ciety of educated and enlightened members. We have also heard, 
through a medium by no means partial to the New Church, that 
the effect of Mr. Schlatter’s distributing, throughout the West- 
ern country, of the various books, printed by him, is really ex- 
traordinary, and that the number of converts and readers through- 
out that immense region is astonishing. Being without the estab- 
lishments so strongly rooted in older countries, and possessing 





a marked independence of thinking, they are open to receive the 
light of Truth in perfect freedom. We cannot but think, that 
this once almost impervious wilderness will become the principal 
seat of the New Church. 

In addition to the books stated, in page 28 of this Repository, 
to have been published by Mr. Schlatter, he has since printed, 
for gratuitous distribution, five hundred copies of the Treatise 
on the Regenerate Life, with the Life of E. Swedenborg prefix- 
ed: eight hundred copies of Mr. Hindmarsh’s Compendium, with 
the Treatise on the Trinity, and Five Memorable Relations, 
from the Universal Theology; one thousand copies of Mr. 
Clowes’s Sacred Histories, to which are added, Four of the Pa- 
rables Explained, the Articles of Faith of the New Church, a 
Daily Prayer for the use of a Family, being a Paraphrase of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Recommendation of the Writings of Ema- 
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nuel Swedenborg, as agreed upon by the London Printing Socie- 
ty, the 19th of June, 1817. It may perhaps be useful to mention 
here that Mr. Schlatter, in his edition of the Treatise on the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, has added the article Worp from the Index to 
the Arcana Celestia, and to nearly all the editions of his various 
books some useful additions have been made. Several other 
books of the New Church have been purchased and distributed 
by Mr. Schlatter. Seven hundred and fifty copies of Miss 
Jones’s Letter have also been published in Philadelphia. The 
number of volumes published by Mr. Schlatter, with those of 
Mr. Johnson Taylor, mentioned in a former number, amount to 
upwards of seven thousand. The Arcana Celestia has been pur- 
chased by individuals and societies of gentlemen, chiefly of the 
Western country, to be deposited in Tennessee, the Missouri 
territory, Kentucky, and the Alabama territory. In the two lat- 
ter the Apocalypsis Explicata has been also procured. The dis- 
tribution of these books, throughout the remote parts of the Uni- 
ted States, will proclaim, with many thousand tongues, the glad 
tidings of the Second Advent, in regions where heretofore the 
Gospel has never sounded, and prepare the way for the active 
energies of our future missionaries. 

A letter lately received, from our aged but warm and still 
active friend, Thomas Newport, of Lebanon, in the state of Ohio, 
gives a pleasing account of the reception of the doctrines, by a 
number of individuals, once far gone in absolute infidelity, but 
who are now zealous advocates for the sole divinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and affectionate members of the New Jerusalem. 
This excellent member of the Church appears to be indefatigable 
in his endeavours to spread the Truth of the New Dispensation. 
His sphere of usefulness is not confined to his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but is extended by means of his affectionate corre- 
spondence to individuals at a distance from his residence, whom 
his bodily infirmities do not permit him to visit in person. 





The return from Europe to this country, after a long absence, 
of a highly valued friend, and zealous receiver of the doctrines, 
has presented us with a particular, though verbal account of the 
state of the Church in England, and delighted us with much 
agreeable information as to the brethren in that country, calcu- 
lated to confirm and increase our affection for those worthy fel- 
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iow-labourers in the vineyard. During his absence, he visited a 
portion of the northern part of Europe, and the contiguous dis- 
tricts of Germany ; but met with little to cheer the hopes, or raise 
the expectations of those who look for the building up of Zion. 
In the following extract of a letter to this gentleman from Eng- 
land, in answer to one from him on the subject of the state of 
religion in the places which he had visited on the continent of 
Europe, our readers will recognize the amiable and well-known 
style of the inestimable friend, whose skilful and unwearied pen 
has so amply enriched the treasury of the New Church : 

“Your account of the state of the neighbourhood, in which you 
at present reside, is a melancholy one, so far as concerns religi- 
ous knowledge and life; but yet, melancholy as it is, it tends 
greatly to confirm the truth of our enlightened author’s testimony 
respecting the state of the Christian Church in general, and thus 
respecting the necessity of a new dispensation of truth, to awaken 
mankind out of their sleep of ignorance and evil, and elevate 
their eyes and hearts to the sight and enjoyment of the Supreme 
Goop, which is the LORD and His Hoty Worp. Alas! alas! 
the picture which you draw of Germany is but too exact a resem- 
blance of the condition of all other countries in Europe, not ex- 
cepting even England; for though in this latter country the hea- 
venly doctrines of the New Jerusalem have perhaps been more ex- 
tensively received than in other places, yet it is too manifest that 
the great body of its inhabitants are immersed in earthly loves, 
and thus are content with their old wine and old garments, in- 
stead of seeking the new wine and new garments presented to 
their acceptance in the above doctrines. We must look, then, 
out of Europe for the descent of the New Jerusalem; and we 
have every reason to be thankful, that, if we look with a steady 
and enlightened eye, we may already discover, in the accounts 
lately transmitted from America, that the Holy City is rapidly 
building in that country, and that multitudes are about to enter 
its gates, and be enclosed within its walls. Allow me then to 
congratulate you on your expected speedy return to a land which 
is beginning to be watered with the river of life, flowing from 
the throne of Gov and of the Lams; and allow me also to hope, 
that on your return you will be enabled to confirm the good ti- 
dings which have already gladdened our hearts.” 
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POETRY. 
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LINES WRITTEN BY THE HON. FRANCIS HOPKINSON, 


On a Blank Leaf in his Family Bible. 


To Tuer, my God, I would ascend, 
But cannot leave the world behind : 

My groveling thoughts will downward tend, 
And drag to earth my struggling mind. 


Joys that are present to my view, 
Engross too much my foolish heart ; 

With fruitless care I still pursue 
Shadows, which no true bliss impart. 


Away, delusive world, away! 
Thy gilded titles hence remove! 
Heaven is my home ;—to realms of day 
My soul shall rise on wings of love. 


Cleanse then, O God, my sinful breast, 
My thoughts from earthly shackles free ; 
Wrapt up in prayer, I must be blest, 
Excluding all things else but Thee. 


Ah! what are all the fading joys 
This transitory life can give! 

Hope once obtain’d, possession cloys :— 
In vain we ask, in vain receive. 


Meanwhile fierce foes, a gloomy train, 
The hasty grasp at bliss delay, 

And grief, and care, and want, and pain, 

Like spectres cross our devious way. 
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Like Noah’s dove, the impatient soul 
Looks round, in hope some rest to find ; 
But troubled waves tumultuous roll, 
And adverse blows the boisterous wind. 


Where shall she seek a safe abode ? 
Ah! whither turn her trembling wing : 
But in the bosom of her God ? 


But to thy courts, Almighty King! 


Who shall direct my steps aright, 
Thro’ life’s bewildered darksome way 
False friends pretend to show me right, 
And meteors glare uncertain day. 


Passion points out some dangerous road, 
Where Truth is said to harbour nigh ; 

Whilst Reason, with assured face, 
Stands ready to confirm the lie. 


Thy Word, Thy Sacred Word alone, 
O God, shall be my faithful guide ; 
My soul no other aid shall own, 
But in thy promises confide. 


Teach me the Book of Truth to read, 
With heart devout and faith sincere ; 
In all distress, in every need, 
Oh! let me find my comfort here. 


When gloomy cares assault my soul, 
And grief dissolves my yielding heart, 

When round me clouds of trouble roll, 
And earthly joys no peace impart, 


Whom shall I seek, my Lord and King ? 
To whom but Thee for succour fly ? 
°Tis Thee alone can comfort bring, 
And every pressing want supply. 
( To be continued. ) 
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THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Through the medium of the Repository, respectfully informs 
his brethren of the New Church, that he has made arrangements 
for the accommodation of a few Young Ladies, to be instructed 
in the various useful and ornamental branches of education. He 
wishes to inform those of his brethren to whom he has not the 
honour of being personally known, that he has been in the con- 
stant habit of instructing Young Ladies upwards of fifteen years. 
Strict attention will be paid to all the useful parts of educa- 
tion, at the head of which will be ranked the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, from whence a rational and consistent system of doc- 
trine will be derived and inculcated. The ornamental branches, 
consisting pf French, Music, Drawing, &c. will also receive that 
share of attention which may be considered useful in promoting 
a refinement and delicacy of taste and manners. Pupils will 
enter by the year, each one furnishing herself with what is usual 
in similar institutions. ‘To commence about the middle of Sep- 
tember. Terms, two hundred dollars per annum, to be paid 
quarterly. The ornamental branches, as French, Music, Draw- 
ing, &c. will form extra charges. Letters, requesting any fur- 
ther particulars, will be promptly attended to by the subscriber. 

MASKELL M. CARLL. 
July 23, 1818. 
_——— - > ize 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We acknowledge, with great satisfaction, the contributions tothe 
present number, of our intelligent friends to the Northward. Those 
who have done well we would request not to become weary of wel/ 
doing, and those who have yet done nothing we would request to 
follow so good an example. ‘One excellence of such a work as this 
should be variety, not only in the subjects, but in the style and 
modes of thinking, which never can be attained but from a vari- 
ety of contr ibutors to its pages. ‘This also, whilst it administers 
to our delight, will promote that knowledge of each other, and of 
the various talents in the Church, .which is so useful and neces- 
sary to the whole. In addition to this, we may observe, that indi- 
viduals, in the different parts of the United States, best know what 
is most wanted to aid the propagation of the truth in their own 
section of the country, as our people differ greatly in their genius, 
and especially in their religious views. 


_— 


ERRATUM. 
Page 412, line 11, for “honour,” read “ horror.” 











